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THE WAR IN ITS EFFECTS ON THE SCHOOLS OF SCANDINAVIA, ^ 

Though, the Scandinaviaij countries have been spared the ravages 
of war, there has not been a day during the struggle when the danger 
of l)cing drawn into it w'as not imminent. Similarity of geograplycal 
loration with their full indep^jdence similarly endangered nas 
brhught about a degree of pnit^^iong those countries which would 
not have been effected readily under other circumstances. Scandi- 
navian working men, leaders of industry, exhibitors, and educators 
have come together. To them the now outlook created by the events 
of the autumn of 1018 will bring onlai^ed opportunities. Tlio accu- 
mulated energy of these peoples will ho set free to issue in achieve- ^ 
menta in undisturbed accord with their racial characteristics. The 
sense of union an'd enlai^cmcnt, as one of the results, is particularly 
significant for the schools. As tlio w^orld events are reaching a con- 
jsuinmationsin a just and, it is to be hoped, enduring peace, the edu- 
cators and other leaders of the !>orth arc antieij^ating the part their 
own countries wnll be called "upon to toko both in respect to Uioir 
individual grow'th and in rising to a now plane of international ideals. 

Their close proximity to tlie belligerent countries and their active, 
trade relations with those brought on events that ujisct the economic 
conditions in Scandinavia, with consequent hardships to the people. 
Although traffic to foreign ports was made precarious, the tom^)ting 
prices offered by foreign, buyers caused an export of commodities on 
jxn unprecedented scale. \ Before restrictive commercial regulations 
could be put into effect ^cre was an alarming depletion of food 
resources. The inevitable result the immediate rise in the pricca 
of foodstuffs and household necessaries. 

To help ward off the threatened hardships, -teachers and pupils at 
once offerefi their personal labor in various productive capacities. 
Though the measures taken in different countries were generally simi^ 
lar, they a^uined in Noway an organized and practical direotne^ 
worthy of note. In many cjties ' of ^ia country the pupils were 
organized into classified woiking^^eiipe. Under the l^dership of 
their ttoadieiB they held themselyes^'-^ tq^ie^ond ^ 
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for help on the farms. Again, the school gardens and every other 
available plat of ground were handed over to their management and 
tilled under the direction of experts, who applied the most effudont 
methods of intensive farming. 

Carefubaccounts were kept of the expense for seed, the labor, and 
the yield. Usually each pupil's share of the proceeds was the cro}) bis 
labor had produced. In order to help in this way, some redistribu- 
tion of the vacation jioriod was found necessary, whi(;h seems to have 
been made without serious encroachment on the time for the school, 
work. 

In a similar way the system of school kitchens ^'as fully utilized for 
the productive labor of the girl pupils, who were directed in^the most 
efficient management of household economics. 

Besides specific lines of w^ork in the immediate chaise of tlie 
teachers, the pupils' labor was made generally available to employers 
in the cities. In former years child labor w'as permitted to an extent 
that to us would seem to endanger the welfare of the pupils. But 
it now appears that the authorities are permitting it only under 
strict registration of the pupils' age, hours, health, and conditions of 
the work. In Gothenborg, Sweden, there is an effort made to have 
thev.l^hers of the city cooperate with the employment burea u 
placing the labor of pupils. One man teacher and one woinan 
teacher, selected for their interest in the pupils, assist tho regular 
city officials. - . , 

Again, with tho present needs before them, it was obson^ed that 
some of the subjects of the curricula were more helpful in the prasent 
crisis than others. One effect of the distinctions thus noted was tho 
effort to find more room for the practical kinds of subjects; another 
was to try to lay greater emphasis on the utilitarian character of 
others. Teach hygiene, it was urged, not as an academic subject, 
but as one that promotes health and sanitary living. If the text- 
book in uao does not lead ta these ends, choose a book that does. 

In connection with these departures from educational traditions a 
valuable pedagogical principle has been emphasized. Educators aio 
seeking instruatipn material outside of books and olassrooms to an 
extent that ^ not practiced before; and they find more of it in 
direct life and living than was ever before considered in connection 
with school purposes, in Sweden and Denmark emphasis is laid on 
making, handling, observing, and producing things; schooU trips pro- 
ciMled by mapping the route and followed by putting the notes of tho 
t|rip into organised, form; researches and studies in the homo locality 
a^d ite'resources and industrial possibilities.. i. / 

lii^ permanenVuse^of iho. exporienebs that 

valued "be Rusted 
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struction material, new uses of the old, direct efforts of pupils in 
industrial and productive lines. The school men see also a coming 
industrial competition for which it is their duty to prepare the future 
business man, scientist, and technical worker. The »Polytechnic 
Institute of Copenhagen is increasing its already excellent facilities 
and adding to its lal|^e number of practical courses in order the more 


successfully to pre])are for thc’competition. 

TTiere is a new conception of the teacher’s usefulness, which is not 
likely to be lost sight of after the present economic stringency. 

The teacher’s duty no longer ends when he has taught his pupils 
something. It rests with him in a large measure to see to it that the 
teaching results in a sound and bearty form of living, the funda- • 
mental prerequisite of which is a strong and robust physique. la 
order to be of the greatest Use here he must enlist the cooperation bf 
the parents; This conception lias ho«i®#hbodied in the regulations 
of December 31, 1917, applying to the sccondliry schools of Denmark. 

These regulations . provide that parents’ meetings are to ho held 
onoc a year. Those. eligible to participate in the proceedings and to 
vote 01 % matters that come up for adoption are all ^lo have children ' 
at the schools or who arc the guardians of children attending. The » 
teachers of the schools have tlie privilege of attending and taking part 
in the fltecussion. Tu prepare topics for discussion a committee is 
41^ appointed consisting of the superintend eh t as chairman, two teachers , 
selected by the school hoard and four members from among the 
parents and guardians. The topics arc to consist of the health-pro- 
moting condHions of the school (buildings, scheduled hours, study 
periods, home work, etc.) and other matters'such as delinquency of 
pupils, conduct, promotions, appointment of teachers. A report is 
to he submitted to the Minister of Education covering the meetings 
in the district during the year. - 

A strong democratic feeling has long existed in the hearts of the « 
Scandinavian people, a feeling now struggling to express itseJf in ih- 
i tcUcctual forms and institutions. Under thfi pressure of local political, 

, oepnomic, and geographic conditions it emerges in visible forms with 
marked differences in each country'. 

In Denmark this feeling has resulted in the creation of a type of . 
sHiools that appeals for patronage to the farmers and middle classes, 
with the purpose of educating and returning them to their own class 
with such efficiency and prestige as education alone can confer. 


Certain chwges in the school s^tutes of Sweden, made in accord- 
ance with educational. movements in that country, point to a trend 
toward greater local control of the schools. In 4913 measures were 
taken for the creation of ai People’s School Council, to be a^ advisory^ 
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some of tKB most inip(5rtant duties formerly exercised by the State! 

' Supervisory Board. In other respects, too, a dep:r6e of school control 
formerly vested in boards and committees of the clergy has been 
htoded over to»similar bodies of laymen. In a number of leading 
cities, details of the local educational institutions, formerly managed 
by the pariah vestry meetings, have been put into the hands of the 
‘ city councils. In the Report on the Schools of Sweden, issued by tlio 
Eccleaiastieal Department for 1914-1 is given a series of propoai^oim 
which, according to the suggestions of the board, should l>e dealt with 
by subordinate authoritjos and acted upon without the formality of 
Royal approval. 

As the character of the public elementary schools is the most direct 
expression of the people’s views and wdshes, it has been long regarded 
as desirable that the work of the secondary schools shouW be a dii’cct 
continuation of these. When the real-skola (modern* school) in 
Sweden, therefore, attracts pupils at the end of the third year, it 
causes thorn to make a departure from the original trend. To obviate 
this the communal middm scliools grew up to fit the people’s own 
children for government positiema without necessitating a change in 
their modes of life. These schools are, moreover, community insti- 
tutions with schedules and working* conditions loss rigid than those of 
the State schools. ' ^ 

The people’s voice, too, is strongly heard in its insistence on altor- 

• ation in the form and method of the religious instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools. Religiou'^ instruction should be brought before the 
children, hot iti .confessional formulas, nor in maxims of conduct, but 

• inTife pictures taken from the Bible and from the history of the chufeh. 
The earnest consideration given these demands by churchmen and 
educators Will eventually lead to changes in the method of instruc- 
tion yi Christianity. , 

^ That the Government of Norway has responded t<j the desires of 
Norway s people is in part evidenced by the liberal appropriations 
made to the furmers and fanning. A special session'of the Storting 

• Was called to encourage a greater ajj^KjJultural'out^^ for 19^9. An 
allowance of 3,000,000 crowns was for general agricultural pur-* 
poses and 5,000,000 crowns for the cultivation of now land. The 
Association of Norway^s Young Men' and Women has urged the drec- 

. tion of gymnasia for the country youth*. Arrangements are also under 
. way'io establish an advanced secondary school without tha middle 
i’ ^aohool, evidently to effect sa close a relation as. possible between the 
I preparatory of the folk .sdiool and the secondary institutions.* 

the iit^nd toward democracy , is that toward 
which in hiua biphght teachers andbihera 

of tl^^^cpuhtries fof.dboper^^ meeting in Stock-* 
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holm in 1910, the Teachers’ Association of the North, an all-Scandina- 
viaii organization, coJobratod its thirtieth ajtinivcrsary. Thp work of* 
tliis body, though not primarly directed towards international end^, 
has really moved in th^ direction in dealing with the problems which 
the members as teachers have in common. The annual meetings at^ 
one or other of three capitals brought teachers together as guests and 
hosts, creating opportunities for an understanding of each other’s 
views. The questions that came up for consideration at the regular 
sessions gave rise to a number oj school activities in which all wore 
called upon to participate. It paved the way for an interchange of 
pupils' visits among these countries, leading tc^ better acquaintance 
among the pupils, and, as^ consequence, among their parents. From 
1907 on, such school visits have frequently been exchanged between 
Danish and Swedi.4h pupils. In 1908 ‘ about 75 pupils at dno thne 
visited Denmark, being entertained by Danish fanulies and in return 
enti'rtaining their hosts by music and songs from their own country. 
By contribution the mombersof the Teachers’ Association raised money 
for the erection of a statue of a prominent educator, unveiled during the 
session of 1916 in comreclion with a sjfecial program. The girl pupils 
are publishing a Scandinavian students' magazine, “ Bog og Naal,” 
(Book and' Needle), e<lited by a staff on winch the three nations are 
represented. , ^ 

These occasions of mutuality have deepened the sense of regard that 
the schools of one country have for the wgrk and ideals^f the other. 
Quite spontaneously the wefrk has been so ordered in t% res]>ectivo 
•schools as to 'minimize any feclir of antagonism that might exist 
in the pupils on account of the \ i. which their ancestors fought 
with each other. While the schools of the three countries were the 
first to get toge^eij, there have always been other similar mbvements 
such as the Worlfingmcn's Association, which in the same way have 
conferred on fheir common interests. Although a distinct form 
. of pressure was the moving cause, in the recent meeting of the three 
governments in the persons of their kings, the preceding seasions of 
tlu5 people made this meeting more easily possible. At any rate 
this group of limited monarchies, essentially democratic, has dis- 
covered the road to the larger internationalism to which the world 
events of November, 1918, invite. A signal instance of th^eir prepar- 
edness for these ideals was recently aflForded in Norway, when the- 
Peace Association of the country, in 1918, petitioned the Storting 
to establish at the University of Christiania a professorship in* tbo 
scienb^ of ^ternational peace. 

Wy del4iled iocouxa band id Uioae 4slu, wblob aioot tba^ daU beooma more genend. 


. -V.- ‘ ,V. . ...-i 
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GENERAL CnARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTi^. 

Obligatory attendance is formally fixed at 7 to 14 years of age, 
but the enforcement is such that the period of attendance depends 
upon the piipiFs actual advancement rather than upon his age. The 
work of both teacher and school management is guided by an ofndal 
handbook, which specifics the subjects, courses, hours, entrance con- 
ditions, holidays, vacations, and the weeks of the school year, which 
may bo as high as 40, depejnding on local requirements. 

The schools are maintained by taxes levied on the State, comity, 
and municipality. Each county receives State aid in paying the 
lural teachers^ to the amount of forty-four onc-luindredths of tlio 
salary. In a> county where it is found difficult to meet the expenses 
falling to its share, 15 per cent in, addition to the above amount may 
be paid to it from the State funds. The expense of heating, lighting, 
and heaping the school property in order falls on the municipality. 
In the cities the’ State pays onc-tliird of*ihc tcachei's’ salaries and 
two-thirds of certain service increments, all State coiitributiqns being 
limited by a fixed maximum. ^ 

. The el£m€nianj schools.— Thow^\\ the clementaiy school comprises 
seven years, pupils who expect to pursue studies beyond this course 
may' enter the middle school from the fifth class. Aii effort was 
mad^some ycam ago to require the entire seven years as preparation 
for the middle school; it was hoped thereby to give education a more 
democratic character and tc^climinatc feeling of social diver- 
gence and rank in the schools. Apart these aspects of the 
proposed plan, educators did not find it practicable, for it would 
push the elementary school beyond its legitimate scope and enddnger 
its work. Again it woukl postpone by two years the time when the 
pupil would naturally pass over to a continuation school. 

The appended table based upon the official plan shows what sub- 
are studied in the seven years of the elementary schools and 
the time'^^pportioned to each: 


Subjects. 


Religion 

Norwegian 

Mathematics 

OeoRTBphy....*.. 

Htatory 

Nature stithy — 

Wntbig 

. Dnwmg. 

Vocal music....... 

UanuaUiainlhg.. 

OymiMsUcs..^.. 




Yws. 





HI IV 


VI VII ToUil. 


4a 


43 
M 
37 
13 
13 

44 
24 

P 

U 

30 

8 


24 ^ 
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The midillt The course of the middl^ school covers the 

next four years. Pupils are admitted upon examination. Here 
more time is given to Norwegian, including special study of the 
vernacular prevailing in the province in w'hich the school is located. 
The instruction in religion includes reading of the Bi^le and study of 
the main events in churcli history. 

Two foreign languages are taken up, English and German, three 
hours per week in the former and four in the latter. According to 
the present trend of opinion more time is to be given to English, which 
will receive five hours from the second class on. Tlie aim of 'the for- 
eign-language study is to be able to make extempore translations of 
easy foreign texts; but the pupils arc also expected to be able to use the 
language in the course of ordinary easy convoi^sation. 

in nature study the aims arc to attain knowledge of those animals 
and plants -that arc most closely connected wMth later practical 
callings. Hygiene and the principles of sanitation are here brought ' 
before the pupils, the study of the human body and the functioning 
of its organs, the effects of strong drink, and, in general, the la\vs 
seen in such natural phenomena os may readily bo brought to the 
child's attention. 

In mathematics practical considerations take proccdcnco over 
^diooretical ones. The child is led to deal with problems that enter 
^ito'thc cvcr£-(lay transactions in business, simple bookkeeping, and 
applied geometry. Courses in liistory lay special stress on modern 
timas and events, and, in particular, on the history of Norway ai\d 
its civil organization. 

Geography takes up the natural features, topography, soil, climate, 
and industries of Norway. The work in writing now shows great 
improvement in cla5is-room methods. The teacher leads the pupil 
to see and to know, then to arrange the material, and finally to put 
it in his own individual liferary form.* 

Drawing takis an altogether practical direction, and aims to pre- 
pare tlie pupif not only for the later trade |chools but for the ad v,<incod 
technical schools in which Norway occupies a foremost place. In 
sloycl and matiual training tho^nuinber of hours per week has recently 
been considerably increased. ' * 

The (^ymTwmum.— The j^^^mnasium follows with a threo-year 
course. It divides into^ree branches: (1) The modern branch; 
(2) the history and language branch; and (3) the history-language 
branch with Latin, Accordingly^ the pupil, when this stage is v 
reached, has* before him electives by groups. As the pupils who *• 
elect the Latin branch'become acquainted with this subject ratlier 
V late, the aim of instruction is acquaintance wth about 150 pag^;|| 
of , Caesar, . .Cicero, and Livy, and the ability to road, an 
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with a comprehensive selection from Noway *s authors, a survey of 
the language in its origin and historical relations. In translations, 
Greek ami Itoman' authors, Homer and Phid), Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Goethe are taken up. The further studies in German, English, 
and French are calculated to impffirt a knowle dge of the development 
of thc.se peoples rcsjiectK^oly. In history and googrj^phy the aims 
are identical in kind hut naturally higher than at tlie earlier stages; 
physics, physiology, and sanitation are tlealt with mon^ coin[)rc-' 
henfiively than in earlier nature studies; mathematics admits of the 
thcorcticahphasps; drawing takesup advanced problems in technique. 

Other insiitutioas. — Norway’s school system is, in its articulation 
of courses and schools, admirably adapted to give consistency and 
completeness to each pupil’s education, fio matter at what stage 
choice or necessity compels him to discontinue. Ample provision is 
made for advanced study. Public and, private schools for g?rls 
are found in many towns and cities, and tiujse aim to im])art an 
education, difTcrent hr some particulars froilitw that of hoys, 
equivalent in advancement. There arc 22 schools for navigation, 
19 for agriculture, 16 for gardening, 6 for dairy farming, I agricnltund 
high school, and 0 schools for engineering. In 1917, 45 schools gave 
instruction in metal and textile work and In the common trades of the 
country. The report for the same year lists 1 1 schools in domestic • 
science. The Institute of Technology' at Tron<ihjem takes rank 
among the foremost of its kind in any country; so also the Royal 
Art Institute at Christiania and tlie School of .Mechanic Art at 
Bergen. Ten normal training schools j)rej)rtre teachei*s for the >vork ' 
in the elementary classes. The Department of Eiftfcationr at the 
university trains teachers for positions in the secondary schools. 
The Royal Frederick Univ^ersity at Christiania makes constant 
research in the sciences, enriching these ^^^^"conlributions from its 
specialists. 

AfFiliated with the university are elinicat facilities, colkttions of 
great value, and a library of 350,000 volumes. There is j^botanical 
garden, an astronomical observatory, and a meteorologirfRnstituto. 
Learned societies, long established and with historic^irestige, are 
connected with the university as a central headquart^. 

In Norway tEe continuation schools ‘ stand bnvtho border lino 
between class room and shop. Recitations are held during lioiffe in 
which the pupils are free from their daily duties, usually 6 to* 8 or 
7 to 9 in the evening. On account of the full measure qf work the 
pupils have in their employment, it is nectary to limit, so far as 
passible, the' school tasks to the recitation hours. Most pupils are 
ein plpy^ ip trade, office, shop, factory, or household;. pre^nt 
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they arc receiving higher wages than formerly with constant induce- 
ments' to do extra work in the evoning--conditi(ms that make the 
^school work very difficult. The report from the continuation 
schools ar Christiania shows a largo atloftuncc in the commercial 
courses, and a fair attendance in the Arses instructing^in. tli'o 
trades, (’onrscs especially for girls impart instnicti<jn in dross- 
making, housekeeping, the ^care of cliildren, anti • hygiene. On 
account of , the largo number of applicants it has been found ncccssfiry, 
to divide the district into three divisions with one^chtx)! in each ' 

At Sta\'anger thn same kind of iTwtitutiou i^vos rommorcial courses durini tfie 
wilder whore tlioso who have left the elementary rcIiooI can Rot*si>ecial training. ' 
finglirtluR taught here. asitiHolRowJuTO. in thoct)mrnoroial cities of N'oru'ay; Nofwi^ian 
in a Chief Buhjoct; l)oo^:kooping ifl accorded a priJmiuotU })Iaro. At Stavanger an ithcr 
evening school, partially supported hy private ineans. gives free instniction to Imns 
in shoenutking, blacjismith work, and cirjieniry. OiIut courses give girls instruction 
in sewi^ and cooking. A siwcial technical scliool supported hy the State ptnji city 
U>gt*ther. gi.vea day and night conrst.'s iu drafting and mechanicfl, which tea<'Ii young 
men how to handle elecUit:al’ apparatus and do engineering work necessary in'shipa 
and factories.* , 

SCHOOL OAItDENS. 

\yiion gardens for productive purposes fiiSit came to exist in con- 
nection witli schopls they were left to ho cultivated l>y children wIhxso 
parents wore poor. Since the outbreak of tho.war they have attained 
a much great^’’ significance. Exj)orts are instructing the tcache.rsi 
who in turn du’cct the pupils how to make the most of the ground 
allotted (o them. Among the children 's gardens is the teacher's 
ow^h supposed to lie a model for the others, , and expected to show 
bow much Rdittle plat of ground can produce. 

The people of N^orway have a ])rocednro called *Mnter-cultivatioii" 
by means of which several cro])s arc, raised siraultancoasly .on the 
same lot. Between th? ])otato rows they pl%t a species of beans 
W'hich thrives without interfering with the potatoes. Among tho 
slxawherrics they plant certain kinds of kale. Under thojrurtr trees 
and in other shad^c} ])la(Xis certain other kinds of the cabliage variety 
grow. To get an early crop of potatoes. they are told to start 
them in bcfxra where they may. form long shoots hy tho time tho 
season perih its of plapting them in the«^open ground. Heeds and 
]>lnnts aro furnished, tho children free of charge; iox their labor and 
caVc they get tho crops they raise. It has beyen found that tho 
interest displayed by the children roa<*ta upon tho ])aronts so that 
th^e come to see the significance of the school gardens.* 

1 UoreLniai om KriallanUN Kortsaeitstaesskole, 

^ »>'r«i^lllatorau^ubmittodby . 6 
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Norway^s School Garden^ Adfeociation issued the following appeal 
In the interest of the work to begin in the spring of 1918: ‘ 


Ko hands that can do anything must be idle during the coming spring and summer. 
We have in mind many who for the approaching vacation have ndt as found oppor- 
tunitiee for service in tlie direct production of foodetuffs. For that roaeon we are now 
appealing to teachers everywhere in country and city, to teachers of athletic clube, to 
young peoples’ associationB, temperance organizations^ welfare associations, and all 
kinds and grou^ of persons with or without political connections. Place youn^lves 
at the head, each in his own circle, and try to effect a cooperation of filling apd 
active forces, of both men and women, to the end that we may all get started to work 
for an increase of the foodstuffs our people^hall need to maintain then^vee the 
coming winter. Obriously it is of particijlar importance to use the spring months in 
the best way, but it is of no less impcMtanee to use the winter months to organize the 
work. We urge teachers to secure the support of the school authority and the agricul- 
ture! committee with the view of starting at once to prepare the classes to t&ke bold of 
the work of planting potatoes, cabl>age, kale, beets, carrots, and other kinds of vege- 
tables to be need in the kitchen. The cliairman or leader of a society should organize 
the members’into suitable work groups, say of 6 to 12 in each, and secure the ground, 
the seeds, and the neceesary tools, eo that everything is ready when spring comes, 
it should be possible to procure the money from patrons in the villages, from the 
banks, and from rid\ people who may be interested. A part may be raised through 
extra school exhibitions and entertainments during the course of the winter. 

' \ 

SCHOOL WELFARE ACTIVITIES. 






tlie system of appointments and eventual pensions provides ‘ 
inducements for teachers to become permanent members of the 
community, thereby making it possible fop their advice and help to 
extend outside the school and beyond the courses. Lai^e and care- 
fully selected libraries for children have been orgfanized mainly by the 
teachers. Despite their limitations remote rural dikricts • have 
accomplished much in this line. Within their resources they are 
following the example set by the cities. Every school attepipts to 
have at least the begiuning of a library. In Christiania at the Central 
Library are attractive reading rooms for and over 340,000 

volumes selected Conserve their needs, ^or the year 1915-1^, 
37,974 volumes were lofmed. . • * 

To teach the children thoughtful ai^ purposeful thrift almost all 
^the schoois of Christiania have inducted banking activities to take^ 
Care of the pupils’ deposits. During 1915-16 there was a#falling ofl 
m the number of, de^positors as well as in the of-deppsits, 

but the following year shoyed a recovery 'm tlhe tota&, so that the 
y^r’s accounts amounted to 144,000 crowns^ Much of this is drawn 
when, the "pupils their courses or leave the city. It is^often 
'ii^3;;j|or clothes tp veair at etwhaencement exeifeises. 

Ih these cwaectiona the Cohere' ^ M Jjifeeetly 
ppBib witki thel imp^ort^^ to save* 
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^The health supervisiQn has been hampered by the limited numlb^ 
jof physicians who could be assigned to the work, and also by insufli- 
cient means to provide an adequate number *of nurses and caretaftets 
to follow up and' apply the physicians' directions. Thqugh the report 
indicates that the work'has been slo^, it points to exceptional thor- 
oughness. It is the ain! of the authorities cohperatihg with the 
medical inspectors that no child in Norway shall suffer in health or 
development on account of defects or diseases than can be remedied. 
There appears to be gratifying promptness in the application of the 
remedial measures prescribed in each case — whether for eyes, teeth, 
nose, adenoids, or tonsils. School physicians are directed to proceed 
at '^ice to treat cun'^aturo ot the spine, usually by massage when 
appropriate, and aenemic conditions by ordering i)ettqr nourishment, 
fresh air, and rest. Where the parents are unable to provide the 
means, the municipafi^ talces care of the case. A locord is kept of 
each child’s physical condition, with a fullness that to a layman** 
would seem unnecessary. 

In the schools of Christiania are ample facilities for pupils' batlis, 
ahd each child is instructed to take at suitable intervals a show ei* or 
plunge bath of a temperature carefully regulated'. The school reconls 
show to what extent each pupil has availed himself of these facilities. 
Instruction in swimming is a regular part of thescluK)! wofk, and the 
reporLs for 1915-16 showed that 1)30 boys and 480 girh^J|^amod to" 
swim during the yto. Formal athletic exercises with the use of 
simple apparatus are oncouragwl and regularly conduct^. The 
pupils of l^\\s country need no special indpeemonts to take port in 
.whatever develops bodily strength and prowess, and, as would bo 
expected, they are especially enthusiastic in their natiojial sports of 
• skating' and skiing. • ' * . 

Lunch rooms have long been Somiected with the schools in some 
form or other. Formerly the janitor had a supply of bui\s, rolls, 
coif CO, milk, etc., which were furnished the children at a small cost. 
Now many cities supply the primary children with one meal a day 
during the winter months. To poorer children this b^^free? to others 
it Ls sold at small cost. A central *cooking department in Christiania 
supplies the elemontary school children wkh daily portions of Uto, 
best food .served hot under the direction of a matron. A committed 
of teachers decides ^at <^ldren slxallbe served, upon application by 
the parents* ' * ^ 

In the city of Stavanger municipal welfare i^eaStiDres for schoi^ 
chi\dreh hawo assumed still]l paore comprehensive scope. The distrfb 
^^ppisos about 4^}Q9P fieopleHof whom about one^ldurd UVe ih 
^itjv The {hildfeit are ^pUed not only tree books and ^t|ng 
. malerial) and,^when^iilmded, 

frOeahoes and slbcla^, free tmdday me^ Three a 
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week a regular dinner is served. The meaUjire served in three differ- 
ent localities, a steam bakery supplying the food. It is hoped that 
the food may eventually be prepw^ in a community kitchen, os in 
Copenhagen^ mothers with young children work in the fac- 

tories. These women often do not have sufficient time to see that 
their children are properly fed, and % diet of bread, butter, and coffee 
is likely to be the rule; hence the importance of the wholesome and 
nutritious meal the school fuinishes, A committee decides each case 
before the childrep are admitte^l to the school tables. 


The necessity of sanctioning the use of two langut^o- forms — tho 
book, language and the vernacular— has handicapped and often em- 
barrassed the teachers of Norway. One of these speech forms is 
always* tending to supplant the other, with the consequent danger of 
provoking controversy, as teachers and school boards take sides ii\ 
behalf of one or the other. At school meetings and in the educa- 
tional journals they have become perplexing problems. 

In recent years the vernacular has made headway and gained 
adherents to such an extent that in the west, according to a member 
of the Storting, Mr. Frethoim, two-thirds of the. districts have electe<l 
it as tho preferred speech form; in the south about one-third, and in 
tho north about one-ton th. As schoolbooks are printefl in both 
forms, and as pupils sometimes show greater readiness in the one and 
Bometimes in the other,^ and, again, as tho vernacular has not yet 
attaijaed complete fixedneas in orthography and grammar, the teachers 
# and boards are constantly conffontod with^the necessity , of making 
difficult selections and adjustments. In orffhr to avoid clashes Gov- 
emment regulations were adopted with the view of jiormitting teachers 
and pupils to make the adjustment on an elective basis with a min- 
imum requirement. ^ ^ 

In theijr final examinations pupils, according to the law 'of 1907, 
were required to write one essoin the vernacular, and explain a 
selection from Old Norse UtorJfce from the vernacular and also 
from tho book language. Two compositions arc required to bo writ- 
■ ^ ten in either the book language or tho provincial tonghe. Candi- 

r- dates who present both of these in the same langua^ are required 

^ to/write an additional easy theme in the other language, 

^ Those regulations w^o amended by a law passed during the year 
and now read : 

. Js-Ia the orijl instruction the pupils ate to \li8e their oyn speech 
IpTOjand tbe teadier ■will, so tsg ns possible, hdapt Hus own nature 

*7 * BDABch form lit . . 
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2. The school board will decide for each district, class, or division 
(a) whether the written work of the pupils is to bo done in the vernacu- 
lar or in the book language; and (J) what kind of primer is to bo 
used. 

In regard to textbooks the pupils may use either those printed in 
the vernacular or those in the book language in accordance with Uie 
choice of parents or guardians. 

In a district where parallel classes have been organized, parents 
who wish their children tauglit in tlie speech form which is not the 
predominant one at the' school, ma^' make a demand to this effect 
provided there are enough children to constitute an entire class, and, 
provided further, that it can be done without materially increasing 
the expenses of the school. Children for whom a speech form 1ms 
thus been chosen may not without the consent of the board paas over 
into classes with a dilTcrerit speech form. 

TEACITEKS' PENSIONS IN NORWAY. 


The pension enactment of the Storting of 1918 places the teachers 
on a par w ith government officials. It is provided that the retirement 
of a teacher may ho requested by the school board by the time ho is 
w'ithin 3 years of the pension age; if not[ he may retain his position 5 
years beyond this limit. When ho comes within 10 years of the teach- 
ing limit of 70, ha has the privilege of applying for retirement arid 
pension provided the sum of his years of service and of his ago is as 
much as 80 years. At the age of 60 with 30 years of service to his 
credit ho receives full pension. At 60 with 20 years of service hq 
may bo perrailtod to retire, but he receives then only two- thirds of 
the full pension^ 

• The total amouiTt of the teachers* salary compensation forms the 
basis for computing the pension: Fixed salary, bonus, compensation 
for free homo, light, fuel, and whatever else the regulations acknowl- 
edge as salary, such as pay as choir loader, secretary of the school 
bo^rd, etc. The pension is computed on the sum total of those salary 
units. 

Full old-ago pension presupposes at lcast‘30 years of service, and 
comprises 66 per cent of the remuneration if it do4a not exceed 3,000 
crowns. If the salary in the aggregate is larger, the ponsion hr 
decreased by O.OQ4 crown for every additional crOwn up to 7,000. 
Upon voluntary withdrawal with less than 30 of Wvice the 

pension is diminished \>y one-thirtieth for each year;^ yet it mmfy, 
make an aggregate of at lloast 30 per cent of the full pension. 

A teacher receiyea a d^bil^^y pension wh^' bis phy$i0hi.oi^^q|i^ 
powers are to e^i^t thatjbe^i^ 

In dL^at^ an4 tj^ peoeioii 
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m^e ec^ual to that for retirement at the age limit. In other cases of 
invalidity the pension is diminished in the ratio of the old-age pen-^ 
Sion, yet not so as to be less than three-fourths of this. Partial 
inability to earn salary is the cause for a corresponding decrease in the 
pension. A widow^s pension is 30 per cent of the salary or the pen- 
*sion of the deceased teacher, yeUnever less than 200 crowns aiud not 
more than 1,500. It is not paid in cases where a teacher marries 
af^r his sixtieth year or after his retirement. It ceases upon remar- 
ri^e. Orphans under 18 receive each 25 per cent of the widow’s 
pension, yet the total amount received by the children must not bo 
more than 100 per cent of this. If both parents are dead, the pension 
of the children is* doubled.” ^ , 

WAR CONDITIONS AND THE SCHOOLS. 

During the entire war Norway’s industries and commerce suffered 
more than those of ahy other neutral country. She sustained enor- 
mous losses by the destruction of a great part of her merchant fleet 
Traffic from the first was insecure and, as a consequence, marine 
insurance was high. Raw material Vas difficult to procure and the 
finished products of shops and factories difficult to bring to the 
consumer. 

While the war did not result in commandeering school buildings and 
the labor of teacher and pupil as m the belligerent countries, it 
' virtually did this in an indirect way. The high cost of everything 
necessary to sustain l\fe compelled all available forms of ^abor to 
become productive. * 

The pupils of many schools were requested to organize themselves 
into groups and, together with their teachers, tq bo ready to respond 
to calls for help on the farms, *'**The shops and factories frequently 
experienced a shortage of labor IffiST'taied to recruit it from the same 
^^^urces. 

^ For these. reasops pupils individually and in|groups wore virtually 
, compelled to leave their cl«es work to take-rrp something more urgent. 
t\liore or less confusion in the year’s wo^k was one of the immodiato 
rejects ’ of this. Another was to emphasize a distinction, os never 
before, between book learning and training leading to productiveness. 

‘ The time was opportune for an inquiry into the aims and intentions 
^roffilmost ^bvery. subject in the course. What 'was ita^ purpose! 
‘ V,]Syhere.’dld it to ! And what would it help to produce ! As a con- 

a tendency to give pre^^^ tb'subjects that in 
ypi of times." There 
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jx)int out that geometry, for instance, dealing with lines and angles, 
squaios and cubes, could be brought into closer coordination with 
the art of making things — carpentry, cabinet making, 1)uilding — 
where the lines and curves were embodied. Zoolc^y might deal with 
domestic animals, their ways, and values, as well as with zebras and 
lions. 

The importance of daily work and labor, and the duty of bringing it 
into the class room ^nd teaching it as a recognized subject, was dis- 
cussed in the teachers^ journals and meetings. It Avas one, of the 
chief points adopted^ by the Pedagogical Folk Meeting in Christiania on 
August 25, 1918. But the teachers of Norway went further. They 
were noUcontent with simply giving labor a place in the curriculum; 
they (Jemanded .conditions that shopld oblitoitate social distinctions 
between work with hand and work mainly with the intellect^ 
they insisted bn the prestigg of labor. 'With this in view the educators 
of Norway have formally asked that labor should be brought into 
schools hitherto considered exclusive, and there given a place of 
distinction. » 

On the purely economic side the war affected toachprs severely. 
During normal times a teacher in Norway has a fair salary. ' The 
pension of which he is eventually assured permits him to look forward 
to the futmo without anxigty and hence to do his work with a full 
collection of his powers. Y ot his remuneration is so carefully adjusted 
to his actual expense that a sudden increase in the cost of living 
creates distress. . 

Hence the war brought hard times to the teacher as well as to 
others. His salary was not commens\u‘ate with the added outlay. 

The authorities were \«llmg to provide relief, but to adjust salaries 
by enactments of the Storting proved to bo slow.' Through their 
journals and suqh other means of publicity as they could command, 
the teachers brought their economic difficulties before the people. At 
. its meeting in Trondhjem the Teachers^ Association virtuaJly resolved 
itself into an organization to campaign fon relief. The parliamentary 
response came, first in the form of war bonuses and high* expense 
bonuses, and, finally, with a plan for a direct general increase of sala- 
ries commensurate with the present times. 

A communicatbn from the president ot the National Teachers' As- 
sociation of Norway, Mr. A. Eirkhusmo, dated November .20, 1918, 
shows that While the bill providing an increase in salaries was pending V 
before the Storting, the people throughout the country generally 
took: independent action and very materially increased the salaries 
in their r^ective commuiutiea. \ ^ 

■■ - V ’ . 't 
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, Elconomic pressure, too, caused a shorti^o of teachers that greatly 

handicapped the work of instruction in certain parts of Norway, 
Other lines of employment with more satisfactory pay attracted many 
teachers. A report came to the dopartmeut*‘of education at Clu*is- 
tiaiiia that in 1917 several hundre<i positions had remained vacant 
and that during the same year a still greater number of positions had 
to be filled by poreons without professumal trainhig. In some parts 
of the country the weeks pf the term of some schools wore arranged^ 
so that the teacher could servo tw'o schools. 

The moral effect of the .war ort the pupils was forcc<l upon the 
attention of the teachers. Familiarity with the accounts from the 
front, with details of bloodshed and violence, tends to disturb the ' 
psychic balance of a pupil in his impr^ionable years. Reports froni 
the warring nations state that moral confusion sets in among school 

. * children to the o.xteat of causing an alai'iuing increase in juvenile 
offenses. The teachers of Norway are attempting to prevent the 
damage that thrjeatens the children from e.xposure to notions of war 
and violence. They seek to lead the attention of the puj)ils away 
from those foreign interests to the interests and the affairs of their 
native land. In the scenes of Norway, in their fields and fjords, in 
their commerce and their industries, the.toachei*s have found counter- 
attraclions more fAvorahlft_t.n psychic health of tlio 

pupils. ^ 

The war has emphasized another duty that falls on the tcaclior. 
f The clergymen of the peace association of Nonvay have addressed 
themselves to the General Peace iVssociation requesting the latter to 
formulate plans to enlist the teachers actively in the cause of peace. 
It had been assumed at the Peace Conference at Bern, in 1915, that 
the clergy could accomplish the most in the interest of peace. But 
‘later t^ocame obvious that the fiekl was too largo, and that oonsid- 
eratioo^i^^ purely pyscholCgical character added to the difficulty, 
owing to tfl^iagpular misconception that the church and the sclu^ul 
were two iiiiliipiin^ i The public comments touching 

this question of the\jvork for peace has brought the teachers' share in 
it into, a dear light. No other dass has an opportunity like the 
teacher fcr instilling and confirming humane and cultural sentiments 
of peace^ the hearts of the yoimg. 




PRESENT TREND IN EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND SCHOOL LEGISLATION, 

The presmt efforts to give the schools a more oiganic continuity 
hDm.theprimaiy years to the years of secondary advancement have 
their origin in the same general causes in all- the countries of northern 
^ Eui^pe. direction of the Ecclesiastical 

^ an#Eiiu^ of consensus of 
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opinions amonj' tho school men of that country, the movements 
there are traced and set forth in full. The several official publica- 
tions issued under tho auspices of that body, tho latest bearing tho 
(Lute of March 2, 1917, indicl^te the issues that are uppermost. * Sup- 
piemen taiy accounts in tho educational journals of Norway make it 
possible to follow tho movements up to tho end of 1918. 

The committee entrusted with tho preparation of the report main- 
tains that not only educational, but, in a ^measure, social purposes 
come into play in adapting tho schools of that country kTthe needs 
of tho people. The unrest noted with the consequent demand for 
altered adaptations arises from' the- present democratic insistence 
that the purely social aim bo eliminated and that the child's bent and 
endowments alenO'^otermino tho stage where its divergence into a 
s(^lcctod educational course may be pormittod. With past school 
Iradit'ions in mind the committee maintains that in a community 
whore a child’s position in life is determined by its birth it is compara- 
tively easy to plan a school well adapted to iinpart a fitting measure 
of information and trainhtg; a steadily ascending course of develop- 
ment loading directly toward .the goal couM then be planned, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for the loanier to stray into by-paths or to be dis- 
tracted by minor aims, but leading him to concentrate all his attention 
and bond all his energies toward reaching tho goal clearly in sight 
from the beginning. . . 

From tho first tho courses would, xmdor those' conditions, take 
differont directions in accordance wit^i various aims, soon creating 
a marked distance between the routes by their constant divergence. 
For this reason it would l>e difficult, if not impossible, to pass over 
from one route to the other, which mighi become desirable where 
one should discover during his pfogress that he had l>een mistaken 
in his destination or his endowments, and hence wished his aim 
changed. 

In the latter part of the last century the movement toward 
unification began, when the preparatory classes*, of the middle 
schools were, to a great extent, taken over by the^olk school. With 
thd same general aim the law of 4896 provided a further lengthening 
of the folk school by two years. * ‘ 

After that date interest in reforms toward-this end became more 
gener^, at least among teachers and patrons of schools. In conso- 
qimnce further changes were discussed in 1909 in connection with 
the debate on the budget for secondary schools. Jn this discussion 
it became clear that tho articulation between the folk school and 
the middle school was unsatisfactory, and that/ it might be well to 
oo.nsid^ whether an adjustmoni in subjects and cour^ could not 
be effect rr^uiri^ pupils clas^ 

fiV6;or thh foik>^(^Q^lu;-eatrwoe^ <^^ 
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Tho opposition contended that the present law did not place any 
obstacles in the way of^such articulation, but that carrying it into 
general effect would necessitate extensive ^ revisions of instruction 
plans and textbooks and that in the few placesi vphero it had been 
tried the result had not boon satisfactory; even a threc-ycar middle 
school had had great difficulties in bringing its pupils to a point of 
advancement where they could pass the examination. An alterna- 
tive course of growth yras suggested, by pointing out that the com- 
mon school itself was capable of a development to the extent of 
preparing its^own pupils for an examindtionV virtually equal to that 
of the middle school. A nucleus of subject mattjjr in the instruction 
could be provided and required of all; parallel with this could ho 
elective subjects for those who had tho middle school 'oxamination 
in view. 

On November 7, 1911, a committee of seven persons was appointed 
to prepare a report on the question of how to effect a closer union 
between the folk school and the secondary school. As points of 
departure for their work the laws defining the aims of tho two 
schools, respectively, were cited: 

The'folk school should help to give children a Christian bringing up and such general 
training as should be common to all members of society; the middle school continuing 
from tho folk school should give the pupils a finished and advanced general training 
adapted to the receptivity of the children’s years. 

In May, 1915, tho committee made a report in which the trend 
of opinion among Noiway’s schoolmen was clearly exhibited. 

Among tho Sifficultios set forth in the com*mittoo's published 
stat^ont was that^tho contemplated reorganization would involve 
transition stages r^oiring special adjustment in courses and man- 
agement. About 70 per cent of th6 municipal middle schools with- 
out gymnasium had only a total enroUpient of from 4Q to 150 pupils. 
If these schools lose their two lower classes, as some of the proposed 
plans would require, the attendance would bo cut down to such 
an extent that they could not well be continued as independent schools. 
They would be merged with the folk school, and there woi^, in 
consequence, be one head for both institutions. This adjustment 
would have to be left to the administrative J[)oards. Many^midcfle 
schools are so large that oven if they should lose the two lower 
classes they would continue to exist as independent institutions 
with respect to buildings, faculties, and management. As many of 
them are located in the lai.'jer cities, they would, when roorganiEod 
^aa ’tua undivided institnlioii, accordiflg to plEUi under consi.dera-. 
tion, come to have a number of parallel In those schools 

th^i offer fuU, or part, gy^araiih work; it most naturad 

tWd-yw - ihiddle achpot the gym- . 
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In adopting an order of this kind*, various difficulties would be * 
met, and not least in regard to the difference in the present training 
and duties of the teachers in the two classed of schools. The com- 
mittee pointed out that the reorganization of the present middle 
schools into schools of two-year scope will have the immediate 
effect of making superfluous a number of teachers now holding 
pos^itions without any provision for tAir employment in either 
the folk school or the j-cconstituted middle schools, evoi) though 
these aiid parallel classes connected with them should increase in 
tiumher. t 

At this stage of the progress the mattetfw^s again taken up by 
the Storting in 1916 and a sum of 3,000 crowns was appropriated 
to enahfo the committee, to continue its investigations. Tlio ]>lans 
of the committee, which were in the meantime fully discussed by 
schoolmen throughout the country, and eventually submitted to 
the Storting wore in substance afe follow^V. 

1. An outline for the apportionment of hours and plan^ for in- 

struction in a two-year middle school continued /rom a seven-year 
folk school. In order to show the articulation best adapted to 
cffcict the desired coalescence, the plan includes a timcyscherae cover- 
ing years six 'and seven of the foTk school and two years of the 
middle school. It also defined the aim to be attained in each subject . 
in the concluding year of the folk school — the degree of advancement, 
in fact, that would have to be reached in religion, Norwegian history, 
science, etc. In a similar way the outline set forth Iho f'be 

middle school. Specific remarks on the outline were then added 
touching on such delays of subjects, hours, and adjustments as 
would bo likely to come up in the reorganization. In the subse- 
quent discussion of this outline, considerable opposition was met on 
the. ground that it necessitated a serious disturbance of the plans 
followed by the folk school without any real and obvious gain. 

2. The second proposition was a combination of a three-year 

middle school continued from the seventh class of the folk school. 
In the event this plan should bo considered for adoj)tion it was sug- 
gested that it might bo well "to follow the lead of a number of cities 
that had already put it into effect, and that a typical normal plan be 
adopted for those schodH. Several suggestions regarding subjects 
were also made by the committee. , 

3. In view of the anticipated objections to plans 1 and 2 the com- 
mittee dratted a^third plan: A six-year folk school followed by ad- 
vanced courses of ins true tioijk, one of which comprised a three-ye^ 
middle school. There would then be two "(Uviaions of the sbcfyear 

'"pp^iod, namely, an infant school of two ye^, and ^ ^;elempntary 
school of four. A‘ schcdide Igr these diyisioOs covering 
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necessary to enter into all details of the instruction under this plan. 

The advantages gained by it would be : (a) The middle school examina- 
tion would be reached after nine yeare; (b) Uie course of the middle 
school would comprise three years; (c) folk school would at no 
point in its work*bo disturbed by adjustments necessary to tlie plan 
of the middle school. 

4. In its further work the committee dealt with a plan for a j)racti( al 
continuation course in the middle school and ft)un(l that there were no 
serious difficulties in the way of shaping a course of this kind, so that 
it would lead to' the middle-school examination requiring cciual ad- 
vancement. llie^gain in this arrangement would be that the impres- 
sidh of a subordinate rank would be removed from the practical in- 
struction which up to tliis^tinie had been connected wit|i tlie folk 
schools. There w’ould, in e^y case. l>c tiio positive gain that such a 
course would lead to a goal which prevailing views associated with a 
certain respect and prestige.* 

The yew arrangements thus outlined involvcnl conaidcrahlc de- 
parture from the present plan and oi-ganixation of the schools, and 
in some cases, nec^itated a regrettable disturbance of the prt'^ront 
order. The Ecclesiastical and Education Department found that the 
view's embodied in the report should bo given thorough consideration, 
but as.none of the propositions had a suJficieiitly general approval 
to bo recommended for embodiment in the statutes to govern future 
school organizations, the department recomeaded to the budget com- 
mittee of 1917 that 10,000 crowns be appropriated for the use of a 
new committee to push the work on this important and difficult 
problem' to completion. Such further expenditure and delay did 
not meet with favor either among schoolmen or lajrmen. 

Moreover, the general discussion aroused by the committco^s re- 
port created a feeling among all ranks that the views of the pe()pl(^ of 
the nation on these matters should be given official expression. 
During the spring and summer of 1018 t!lis opinion gained support ^ - 
at* a number of meetings held by various teachers’ a«Jociations. The 
proposition received such general approval that a coll wa^ issued 
through the educational journals for a general teachers’ and citizens’ 
school meeting to be held at thepng^eraity of Christiania in August, 

1918. , 

In this way there came about whatias been r^arded as an opo(‘h- 
making educational mass meeting; certainly this was, one of the most \ 
notable school events in Scandinavia of 1918. Laymen and educators 
assembled lat the University of Oiristiania on August 25, and out- 
lined the demands that the Norwegian people should make on the 
sohoolsl vln lornaal j:esolutk>QS (Uktegork^^^ asserted 
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^ 1* “Bringing-up and character forming are more important 

the elementary and secondary schools than intellectual training. 

Insistence was laid on^wer examinations, more personal responsi- 
bility of the teacher, more ofTicient supervision, and greater freedom 
for the initiative of the iiraividiial. In discussing the point last men- 
tioned those present deprecated the pressure that influences or com- 
])oLs a tCiU'hor to move only in the direction poinU'd out by a political 
or educational majority, and that laws, regulating plans, and examina- 
tions (urcumscribo the work. 

3. Training for actual work miLsLbe made more prominent in aU 

sdiools as well as in the middle schools and the continuation schools. 
Tlic loadicrs’ ])rofcssional preparation should have regard to this. 
In tliis coniuH'tion it was urged that the new middle schools should 
not be made more popular, but that every-day work should bo ele- 
vated and given its place and prestige in the middle schools naw re- 
garded as exclusive. , 

4. Government should, as soon as possible, appoint a com- 
mittee to prepare a unified plan for continuation schools, work schools, 
and other classes of schools to enter into a legally fixed continuity for 
rfn educational training based>on the elemehtary schools. This com- 
mittee should include members from all classes of city and rural 
schools, from the primary to the university.^ 

“It will improve the peoples' bringing-up if each kind of school 
#has its own council and that all of Norway has a central council of 
control, a national board representing all kinds of schools from the 
primary to the university. But it should be provided that each class 
6i institutions shall act with full independence under the regulations 
of its own board." 

'Ilicro would, accordingly, "ber established a board, for secondary 
schools, one each for ngricutlural** schools, technical, normal, and 
engineering schools; and each board should work wnth c^ri^plete inde- 
peiidenco of the others. At the same time it was felt that they have 
so much in conMnou as to require a central supervising board represent- 
ing them all and consisting of the superintendents of the individual 
boar^, the rectors otthe hi^h schools, and the rector o? the university. 

0. ^The State should establish a teachers' high school, either inde- 
pendent or as a part of t^e university. Whatdf'erls fimdamental in 
daily wo(*k should here receive the place and rank that corresponds to 
the basic elements in the people's life." “And it was added that 
real, every-day work shoxild have a place In recognized courses of 
manual work foremen and women, household, natural history, etc^ 
yet in such a way t^t the aim of moi^ stability and "the forming of 
char^ter should giyellirMtioa U> ft all,? . ^ > 
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That the work done by the school committee should lead to such a 
referendum was perhaps not anticipated, but thoupfh the complica' 
tions resulting make an eafly enactment by the Storting impossible, 
they will eventually lead to a fuller embodiment of the pcople^s views 
in the school system^ 

RKKKHENCKS, 

IntUlilling nvgit av dea av dcpartemenleffor Kirkc og Undorvianingsvaopenot ^ 
netlwitte komitc. 

Uttalelscr fra de hoiore aImcn«koIer. 

Report on Enhetaskolee^joraniaalet, 1917: Euheteakolekouiileensavslultentle be- 
merkninger. 

' 'Bkolebladet, Norsk Skoletidcnde. 
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GUNERAL VIEW OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

Public .education in Sweden, is administorod through the . Eccle- 
siastical and Education Department -and itSP^ various bureaus. A 
local school board, consisting of four members cl^on by the parish 
'assembly, has charge of details touching the sch*ls of each parish. 
The pastor, who forrnerly was an ox offipio member of the board, is 
no longer so, ^according to a recent ruling, but must be elected liko 
_the others dn order to become a member. Anther change in the 
local sciiool administration has resulted in the transfer of tlio man,- 
agemont in mauy cities from separate board to the city council. 

(Changes are also contemplated in the. organization of the diocesan 
bouVds, which ^xorcisev supervision over the local administratioiu 
Those boards, it is generally cor^ded, are not as at present consti- 
tuted adapted for the satisfactory superintendence of instruction.^ 
Put in rogarcl to the change that would bo expedient to make them 
more capable, opinions do not concur. In the propositions pre- 
pared by a special committee and dealt with by the Riksdag, the 
alternative appeared to bo either to reconstitute the diocesan boards 
so as to "guarantee that they would deal with school matters with 
greater regard to the interests of . the folk school and the demands of 
educational science or else^that tteir functions as educational boards 
should cease al^gethcr. Thus far the Riksdag has taken no other 
action than to. refer the. consideration of this question back to the 
committee. Witlj the same purpose of perfecting the administration 
of the. school^ successive ientu^tments from 1904 to 191A resulted in 
the. creation: of; a general supervisory board for the contl^l of bcc- 
"ondaiy educjitionLund of .a sp^al board, independent oj(,the other 
.exercise supeiVisibo over the folk schook, and normal sclipolfl. 

''■S ....... . ■ ' — ^ ^ 1— I - 
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Tlie character of the BchooJ inspection has also received much at- 
tenlion. *The inspectors are appointed by the State; they visit the 
scliools, confer with the scliool authorities; assist and advise these 
ofiicials, examine petitions aiul> appeals, and investigate and reports 
on requests for State aid and for enlarging the activities of schools. 
How these important duties shall be attended to w^itli^the best re- 
sults has also been the subject of investigation by a ^committee of 
the Riksdag. This body re«#hcd the conclusion that the work of 
the inspectors was that of specialists and that they ghould be ap- 
pointed and directed by regulations with this character of their duties 
in view. Aojordidgly, the entire country, was organteed' into new 
districts of inspection; a now code of instruction was provided, and 
new inspectors to the number of 34 were appointed.*^.. 

Education in Sweden has been compulsory since^842, the ages. of 
required attendance bvtng 7 to 14. If a child luis not made satis- 
factory" advance at the end of jtho fourteenth year, further attend- 
ance is required. Those metisures' liave had the effect of reducing 
illiteracy to,a fraction of 1 percent. ' ' 

Tlie common school period covers six years, divided into a primary 
course of two years and an elcniontary course proper of four. The 
pupil may then enter either a continuation school of two or three 
years or an intermediate secondary school, the latter continuing his 
schooling to the age of about 16. 

As early os'the third year of the elementary course the pupil’s fur- 
ther studies may lx?giii to assume a particular direction^ if such has '• 
boon deternunod. If advanced studi^are contemplated, the piipil 
will optor the modern secohdary schooj^'hich after six years opens 
to him either the modern gynmasiumXr the classical gymnasium, 
both concluding with a final examination (s'tudentHixamon) p4Jpar^ 
atorV for the ‘University. 

From the continuation school and-the communal middle school the 
way loads to various trades an^l practical activities, business schools, 
houseliold schooL, agricultural schools, technical schools, and 


ongmcbrmg. - . > 

The school year averages 35 weeks, 210 days, with a m^imum of 
35 hours per week. This normal ^duration of the-J^car is varied to 
spine extent by local conditions. If the degree Of advancement 
attained at the completion of a certflun stage be.nu^asured J>y the. 
number of yoa^rs from the pupil’s entrance in the primary class, the 
following view of it will appear: (aVThe elementary school com- 
pleted after six years; (b) a continuation fcchool, usually after eight 
years; (c) the real skola (modem school) Wter nine; (d) ^the cona- 
munal i^pddle school after 10; (e) the gymnasium after 12. 
cbutiuuod from tEe fifth cliwa of tho modern sen , > ’ 
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. Schedules apportiouing the time and spedf jing the subjects are 
drawn up for each school on the basis of a compendiuiti furnished 
by the State. The school plans are not all unifbnijii, for the intention 
is to leave such freedom to the local districts as may be required by 
conditions that prevail there. In the elementary school Bible stones 
and Luther s Smaller Catechism give the fundamentals in religious 
instruction. The Swedish language, history, arithmetic, geography, 
and natural history are tAken up first. Swedish -and religion are 
continued throughout; bookkeeping, psychology, civics, drawing, 
gymnastics, singing, domestic-science practice, and a foreign lan- 
guage (generally English) are added in the course of the last two or 
three years. Subjects pertaining toJiealth, such as the hygiene of 
the teeth, are made obligatory. Traming in swimming has of late 
received such attention that it is likely to be taken up as a ro^lar 
subject. 

Sweden has 77 advanced secondary schools, 39 with the six-year 
plan and 38 both roal-skola .and gymnasium, or the nine-year plan, 
and also 20 private institutions with gymnasium rank. 

The fact that advanced schools for girls did not exist in any great 
number till toward the close of the nineteenth centiu*y is due to tra- 
ditions that did not recognize education as neces^y to a girl’s 
advancement in life; now there are more than 80 institutions of this 
kind having a. total enrollment of about 18,600 pupils. The courses 
include three years primary and eight years advanced instruction. 
The work in the upper classes has a gymn^ium character, and leads 
to a final examination conferring a standing equal to that of the 
gymnasia for boys. In comparing the curricula of the upj>er classes 
with the corresponding ones in the gymnasia for boys we find,, as 
would be expected, several new subjects, including domestic science 
and needlework. In the modern languages there is also a wider range 
of choice. 

In the spring of 1918 there were ^ peoples' high schools in'Swoden, 
Here they are similar in aims and methods to those of Denmark, 
where they had their origin, but unlike those of Denmark they havo 
never been connected with any special folk movements in religion or 
ci'^ life. They pi^vide < short practical courses for grown peopld 
whose schooling has been interrupted, say at 12 ot I4 years, but who 
later wish further training. They receive their pupils mainly from the 
farms tod they educate them back to the farms. They are founded 
by^vhie or community endeavor; they receive state subsidy— in 
1^117 it^ amDiotnfed to efotma — bait they are, ^ in the main, 

mdependenit oriontroL The semestem^e so divided , 

^a| mAd lec^^ in the winter alaA women ik the summer. 

There w eith^^triWoe 
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more agricultural schools throughout the country are conducted in , 
close connection with thonu* 

Trade schools are found in all the principal cities. Jh Stockhobn 
nine of these wore established between 1912-1916. They comprise 
a machine workers' school, carpenters' school, blacksmiths’ school, 
electric motor school, school for tinsmiths and coppersmiths, plumbers^ 
school, milliners’ school, dressmakers’ school, school in household 
work, bakers’ school, and a bricklayers’ school. Each school is under 
state supervision having, however, its own board. With few except 
tions they are ‘/one-day” schools; that is, pupils attend one day a 
vreek and work as apprentices the remaining five. Their immediate 
object is to secure for the pupils suitable work in the shopw and fac- 
tories. -yhe superintendent is in close cooperation with factories and 
Uicir foremen, the latter often being instructors at the schools* 

Tliey give progressive courses of three years. • The entrance condi- 
tions are to have attained 14 years, passed Uirough C years elementary 
school, and, finally, to have secured employment in a shop of tbe^ 
kind in which tho^school gives iiLstruction. Obligatory studies are"^^ 
reading, ^Tiling, social economy, bookkeeping such as applies to the 
trade, hygiene, and gymnastics. Though atteridance is voluntary, 
studies may here be taken up to fulfill tlie requirements of the law of 
1918, which makes attendance at a continuation school obligatory 
upon all pupils after having completed the elementary p>eriod. 

Among institutions where advanced technical instruction is given 
are the following: The Technical School at Stockholm with five 
departments: 1. Tcc^ical Evening School; 2. Technical School for 
Women, Pupils; 3. jP^hcr Industriid Art School; 4. Building and 
Trade School; 5. Mechanical School, which has SO teachers and about 
2,000 pupils. " * 

The Technical School at h^kilstuua has a departihont for the finer 
kinds of forging and metal working with instructi^ jn freehand 
<lrnwing with styles of art, modeling, carving, engraving, metal cast- 
ing, chasing, metid hammering, etc^iiog, galvanizing, forging, filing, 
and turning* Other technical colleges are locatted at Malmd, Boris, 
Orebro, Norrkdping, and H&rn6sand. « 

The Royal Technical High School at Slockhblm gives advanced 
instruction in the mechanical arts and sciences. It is open only to 
those vrho have passed the final examination at the gymnasium. 

^ course hf study is four years and'qompriscs: (1) Machmo^constru^* 
tion;^ (2) (tlectric-kl engineermg; (3) chemical *techiiioIogy; (4}4mniing 
science^ (6) road construction and hydraulic ^iiginCeri^; (Q) 
tooture; and (7) shipbufidi^. ^Cre is al$p department lulled 
the ll^teris^ Imtitute* The teaching staff e^n^rkes 

"'^rofessopa, ^lebtd^is, 24 s{>eciD^ 
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The pftst few years have been marked by a number of reforms and 
improvements in the facilities for preparing and training teachers. 
The salaries of the teaching staff at teachers* colleges have -in general 
been liberally increased; feo have also the allowances and stipends of 
students at these institutions. Nine training colleges for men, six for 
w^men, two private colleges for women — one at Gothcnborg and one 
at Stockholm — prepare teachers for positions in secondary schools, 
l^ey admif pupils between the ages of 18 and 26, the academic condi- 
tion for entrance being the satisfactory completion of the elementary 
course. 


The courses comprise four years, much of the time of the last two 
years being devoted to practice teaching. There are 34 other train- 
ing schools for teachers of the primary grades. These give shorter 
courses, the total time of attendance amounting to from 8 to 16 
months. There are three schools for teachers of defectives, 6 for 
sloyd, and 5 for domestic economy. -Special institutions also train 
— . teachers in drawing, music, gymnastics, and games. In 1908 a pro- 
fessor^ip in education was establislied at the University of Upsala, 
and in 1911 a professorship in psychology and education was insti- 
tuted at the University of Lund. 

In order to provide for the continuous improvement of teachers, 
a numbej. of courses, more or less permanently established, have 
come into existence. For this purpose there has been a lecture 
course in Stockholm since 1890.- .Academic vacation courses are 
given during successive years at Upsola, Stockholm, Lund, and 
Gothcnborg. Special instruction in agriculture and horticulture is 
furnished through organized effort in N&as and Jdnkoping. Various 
teachers' travel funds have been provided. A State grant makes 
an annual sum of 12,000 crowns available for this purpose. Lund, 
g • Malmd, Gothcnboig, and Stockholm have municipal travel funds of 

from a few hundred crowns to several thousands annually, 
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3 CARE OF THB PUPILS’ HEALTH. 

-The school authorities require an examination of. the.pupils’ sight 
and hearing at stated times and Ihajre provisions for applying reme- 
dies and correctives for abnormal Conditions. A. statement from a 
pThysician fa mad> out prescribing th^ treatment adapted to promote 
jao^al heidth and growth, ft the parents are without sufficient 
% jnea^ ^ Wye the child treated by oQuIfat, dentist, masseur, the 
p'royidqd hy^ w^imity. In mc«.t,pitbe cHW mid larger 
' tpnnM tbs «T»n^ for baths sad. swinunuig for both- boys^ 

^itable m thp open^iipd ih wmter plunga 

tliow^ bjd-bs ^afe provided ^ej^use bf tW,Wtljja 

^Uieir ImporUads fa^-M fully brougii| 
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before pupils and parents that most children avail themselves of 
them regularly. 

In the suttiiner children who are eiok or in delicate health are taken 
into the countiy on some fanA yiere they remain for a time under 
the supenrision of teachers and™tron‘s.- The place for these “vaca- 
tion colonies/’ as they call them, is selected with the view ofNecuring 
fresh air, sea breezes, and nourishing food for the children.. There 
is usually a remarkable improvement in the health and vigor of the 
children when they return from these outings. In 1914 Stockholm" 
managed 73 such colonies taking care of 2,439 children. Private 
persons have contributed liberally for this kind of welfare work, and 
in Stockholm the annual interest on half a million crowns is available 
for these purposes. Gothenborg, Malmd, Halmstad, Halsingborg, and 
other cities send out thousands of children to iarms and forest caiw^ 
to recuperate in this way. 

Again, upon the initiative of the National Teachers’ Association 
many communities have instituted travel clubs for school children. 
Those provide funds and plan trips to the largo centers and other 
places affording enjoyment and instruction. The Tourist Associa- 
tion, under whose' auspices the trips are often made, usually secure 
reduced railroad fare for the children. 

As imsuitable and insufficient nourishment make it impossible for 
children to learn and develop at their best, many schools have taken _ 
this matter in hand by supplying free ipeals from this school kitchens, 
and, incidentally, furnishing the giris instruction ^cooking. In 
some cases, too, they supply shoos and clothing to d^titute pupils. 

In connection with many schools are workrooms to provide occu- 
pation for children >inrthu afternoon and thereby keep them from 
idUng on the streets. Here they are taught to mend their own clothes 
and shoes and, in general, to occup^ themselves with sloyd, weaving, 
crocheting, knitting, carpentry, metal fashioning, and basket work. 
Teachers are always present to direct the work. The expenses are > 
provided by allowances from the municipality, donations, annual 
fees, private contributions, aUd the sale, of the childrens’ products. 
More than 75 such workrooms have been equipped in the villages^ 

, and. cities. ' ' ^ 

The General Teachers’ Association, of Sweden, organized in 1860, 
has now a membership of about 12,000. Its subdivisions and co^- 
mittees, some of them with coxislderablef funds i^t their dispossil, pur- 
sue assigned actividea in intorrats of schools wd teachers. Tha ■ 
liieratura coinmittM attends to the publication of matters of edur /J 
national Wue. / Thbra mre comxMttees on ^lUbPs and 
/fpr t^hera; 
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suitftblo 11 ton turd for tiio young* There is slso a bureau of informa* 
tio^ tip assist teachers in economic and legal matters. 

In 1906, a W omen's Teachers' Assooiatioh was oi^anizod* Its aim, 
as announced, is '‘to work for unity and cooperation among Sweden's 
women teachers and to further educational and economic interests.” 
The association has its own school journab that work for these inter- 
ests. 

4 * ' ' ' 

ftELlOIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Olio of the most vital problems before the schools of Sweden at 
present is the proposed alteration in form andjnotliod of the religious 
instruction' in the elementary schools. The present attempts to pre- 
pare new books as tho basis for this subject are made in response to 
successive notions in the Riksdag appearing as early as 1903 and 
taken up again m almost every session from 190S until the present. 
In 1911 a committee was appointed to prepare a textbook as a guide 
for the religious and mori (Sedelaran) instruction. Difficulties, 
partly ^ticipated and partly unexpected, arose, so that the com- 
mittee could not complete its work' as early as intended. In 1916 
two options were submitted, one for the elementary schools and one 
for the con&Hnation classes. The discussion tliat followed seemed to 
make still further alterations advisable; and the work is again in tlio 
luinds of tho board* 

Tho attempts thus made to alter the form of Luther b Smaller 
Catechism cut deep into the religious traditions^of tho Swedisli 
people, to whom this book has been the means of imparting tho 
rucUments of religions instruction for centuries. Tho criticism of tlio 
new version came from two opposite directions: (1) Tho conserva- 
tives in tho State Church who find in it an unacceptable departure 
from the church traditions; and (2) the radical Socialists, who wont 
neither the old catechism nor anything like it. Much earnest con- 
aidcration has, however, been given to this problem by Sweden's 
prominent churchmen and oduca^rs with tho result that the now 
demands emerge in a clcar^lighti| "Religious truths,” they hold, 
"should bo brought before the childjjffl.jaot in religious formulas nor 
^in maxims, of conduct, but in concrcfe^lifo pictures taken from tho 
Bible and from the history of the church. This mode of teaching 
does not exclude a general survey of the truths deduced and an 
ordering of these in sjoithetic statements,”, 

STUDIES or the home tOCALITT. 
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for maintcn&nco and defense in those early times. When some one 
of.sufiiciont enterprise collects nmterial of this kind and proclaims the 
fact in print or by lectures there is usually a gratifying local response 
and appreciation of the effort, often resulting in endeavors to record 
or otherwise preserve whatever may enhance the prestige of the place. 

In Sweden this conception has taken the form of summer courses, 
mainly for teachers, given under the auspices of local organizations, 

* and generally designated as studies in the home locality. In accord- 
ance with the imderlying idea they set up as their aim, not primarily 
intellectual training of an academic character, but rather the purpose 
of rousing devotion to the home region, its interests and traditions. 
From the very first, then, the course included a study of early history 
and legends and whatever the place to offer of antiquarian inter- 
est; later they came to include sucirfeaturea of the r^ton as wore 
significant for natural beauty and for this reason adapted V enhance 
its prestige; at a still later stage the resources and iiidu^ial pos- 
sibilities of the l^ality were brought within the scope of th^jbetures. 

Three distinct characteristics, due to the origin, have maKcd the 
work from the first; f(l) The lectures are given during the summer, 
when nature is at her best; (2) they are held at central points in the 
locality to be studied; (3) they are conducted by teachers who have 
been brought up in the locality to be studied and who in consequence 
take a personal pride in their work. 

Tlicir origin dates back a year or two prior to 1907, when at least 
eight Provinces in Sweden carried out programs of this kind: The 
work extended rapidly the following years until in 1917 it came to 
have a prominent place in vacation studies in all parts of the country, 
particularly in the south,, where love of home surroundings is espe- 
cially strong. ' , 

* A typical instance of how those homo locality courses start and 
develop is contained in an account of a meeting held in the city park 
at Simrishamn, on Juno iS, 1909j published in VopUpi^om (Se|^ 

, tomber, 1917).. On this occasion 300 persons effected a permanent 
organization for the study of the home locality, each mombcrieorolled 
paying a fee of 5 crowns. A six-weeks' session was held. Says Vor 
Ungdom : 

The forcDoou were m a rule given up to lecturee and the aftemoona to etcuniom* 7 
Hiatoric evente of local import as well m prehistoric aasociatioiis were diacurfaed, 
connection wifii an exhibition of relics from the, Bronze Age. There waa a lecUue 
about the^ neighbothig church, one about the history of the city, and another about 
life in a near-by city, IngleeCad, during ancient times. One excursion was connected ; 
with talks on the flora, another about the shale and lime fonnations, and one 
about the floral ftudiea and the tripe nu|de by Linaeus in the vicinity*, oth«s dealt 
with the industries, wong fiphing oh east coast of Sktne received W^ecisl 
attention, hut in tbs en^ ap M ^ tl^_i^ 

u^iUonsMd^the^'f^^^ * * 
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The course made use of the material contained in the city museums, 
Adarge and varied exhibition was provided showing ancient customs 
and equipments; and about one hundred volumes dealing with the 
locality were brought together. 

* A report from the course in the Home Locality at Engelholm, in 
1912, shows that similar lii, js were followed. But here wepe no fewer 
than three exhibitions: (1) A gallery of paintings comprising 91 
numbers; (2) an exhibition showing the history of the place in its 
development; and (3) another in the articles of sloyd produced in 
this vicinity, in connection with which prizes were awarded. The 
formal lectures treated antiquarian and historical topics— the history* 
of the city and country. The series included reminiscences of noted 
men connected with the place, also the substance of old sagas and 
traditions. The State geologist gave a surve}’^ of geological condi- 
tions thereabouts, followed by talks dealing with forestry, agricul- 
tural and industrial resources. The series was concluded by a fes- 
tival in which a conspicuous part was taken by a parade of knights 
. in historic garb. Tliree counties were included ; local banks provided 
a part of the expense; the Central Bureau for Popular Lectures con- 
tributed several hundred crowns. There wore 222 participating 
members, 30 of them being teachers. 

Some of these courses have departed both in scope and direction 
from the original aims. In 1916 the programs .of those given under 
the auspices of the National Teachers^ Association, ^"hile retaining 
* the^ original feature of work in local interests, assumed the character 
of teachers' institutes. Another class has enlarged its scope so as 
,to include not only matters of local prestige but also natural history, 
lectures on languages, civil history, methods, and class-room practice. 

The organization that has brought these courses to their present 
advancement is Norrland's Society for Locality Study, founded in 
1909. Its purpose is to gather funds^for research in local history, to 
ejploit this scientifically through library and school adtivitics, and to^ 
disseminate knowledge jibout the province with the view of fostering 
love for home and country. The society has departments for 
archeological study) research in natural history, the study of pro- 
vincial dialects, folk music (registering songs and melodies), library 
matters, and finally education. In a few years it has been able to 
< cbllect speoimena for a considerable museum, the expansion of an 
older collection — the ^umbers amounting . to 0,000. In addition the 
^ members have an open*air museum comprising about 60 acres, from 
S^hich.is a yiew. of the city, the surrounding country, and 

ihe^Hea«:j the buildnigs of a farmstead from 
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taining to history, zoology, and geography, and a library about 
Norrland. In 1913 thia library numbered 12,000 vol mes. 

The educational means here provided have develop, 'd from the 
idea that the local parish school should bear, and be fitteu to impart, 
a clearer impress of the locality. Teachers coming from th ^ training 
* schools have not received anything there calculated to help toward ' 
such impression. With the view of ordering the work toward these 
ends, four groups of subjects were instituted; 

1. The natural history group: Geology and geography, to which 
later have been added surveying and map drawing, botany, zoology 
ttiid meteorology. 

^ 2. The philosophy group: Swedish language with paleography; 

the study of provincial dialects;,, anthropology, 

3. The historic group: The study of antiquity; Swedish liistory 
and sociology ; statistics of history ; local history. 

4. The pedagogical group: Psychology; the history and theory of 
education; technique of studies in the home locality. 

The plan of this work comprises lectures and exercises connected 
with excursions, all with the purpose not only of imparting informa- 
tion but of spurring the members on to independent studJT and 
research. Hence whoever wishes may apply for examination both 
in what he has formally gone through and what ho* has done inde- 
pendently. Tlio total time of the is f.ar months, divided 

between two summer vacations. Four or five’lectures, together with 
the exercises, constitute approximately the day's work. It is 
expected that all the members will be teachers from the provinces. 

To carry into practical effect the plan thus outlined, it was found that 
more money was required than was at the disposal of the association, 
a difficulty temporarily overcome by receiving permission to use part 
of the funds for the advanced training of teachers. 

In this way the home locality course at H&rnosand was started 
in June, 1914. The outbreak of the. World War caused the work to 
bo interrupted, so that a part of the plan had to bo deferred until the 
following summer. But from that time until the present the work 
as begun has been maintained in steady activity. The number of 
those enrolled has grown until it includes not only people from Norr- 
land but also from other parts of the country. The regulations for 
admission require that the candidate shall have served as, a teacher 
at least two years and that he bo below th6 age of 45. ' 

The State aid wliich each member receives is somewhat leas than in 
similar organizations in. Denmark; there each one receive 125 
crowns in 1915. Those who take, part are piaid on^helf of the tfav^ 
eling'exp^isiw.w they have mote than 60 miles to come.^ Oii *the,vii 
othetjhandf .ihe lyg]|ejf pay ^ & * - 
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Denmark — 15 crowoa for each lecture and 15 crowns for each double 
hour of* laboratory wtfrk. Ovm^ and above this, instructors living at 
a distance from the district receive traveling expenses in full. Tho 
teachers who have participated are preparing outlines of all lectures 
and publishing U>em as handbooks for the work in its entirety. 
These are published by Norrland's Association for Locality Study, 
and aro of value lor oUier farina of hwstriiction besides those hero 
discusaoil.* 

This mode of school activity has occupied so conspicuous a placo 
among Swedish school conceptions that educators have contem- 
plated making-it the central unit in the projoctod university for sum- 
mer work. But the cousiderathja camo up tliat-tlie very nature of 
the w'ork requires that jt begone in specific places an<l not at a centml 
point remote fronx such localities. Hence the (bourses are coming to 
bo established at conununity centers and to depend on these for 
expenses. Tlie work they do for teachers is not primarily intended 
to remedy defects or inadequacies in training, but to supply an 
element of local inspiration ami interest that teachers' training 
schools have not yet attempted. 


THE DEVELaPME^n* OF THE OOMMUNAL >nni>I.E 8(Hf>OU 

The modern (real) school ci'cated by tlio enactment of 1001 and 
providing a six-yoar coui-so for children within’ the agas 0 to ir> has 
imt, according bo tho opinion of*school men in Sweden, altogctlier 
fuIhUed its purpose of giving advanced instruction suitetl to posi- 
tions in general civil life. It was acocsssiblc only to pupil^ who lived 
in (M* near a larger city; it did not sustain any organic relation U> 
the folk scho61 except in so far as its first three classes could servo 
as preparation for cntrouce. Its real purpose wa^ taken over and 
filled by private schools for boys and girls or by coeduoat ional in- 
stitutions which, upon mooting specified stipulations, receWed State 
aid. 

In Sweden, os in Norway and Donraark, there has long been U 
movement in the direction of requiring tho folk school to furnish 
the basic instruction npoded for admission to sccondar}’’ schools. 
This movement assumed legislative form in the Riksiiag of 1908' in 
a- proposition for State aid to communa^ middle schools. As this 
step was taken late in the session it did not come up for formal con*^ 
sideration till 1910, when State subvention, was granted to tliis typo 
of achpois. One significant effect of tho act was to enable sniallor 
eit^ and even villages to establish, a class 61 schools that would 
bring idieir pupils to a point ,^f adyanceinent equal to that of the 
\ Between the jpar^ 1910 and 1916 the number of 
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institutions of this class doubled, increasing from *15 to 31. In con- 
sequence of their rapid growth the State ap|)ropriation was^ during 
tlio^ame period, increased from 10,000 to 100,000 crowns. 

Such Schools are generally establislied by the reorganization of a 
former private coeducaiional school or a higher elementary school. 
As described in the order granting State aid — 


The rommimal middle 8<‘hool is an odiuational inslitution founded and mAio- 
taiiied hy the community, aiming U) impart such edu(!ation for citizenship aa the ^ 
nitMUirn-school emphaflUcs; it continuos as a superstructure to the elementar)', school, 
i^d, witli respect/ to entrance roquiremonta, presupposes the advancement ajjl^inod 
i:i the highest class of irfully equipped elementary school. It is to comprise four 
one-vear classes alx)ve the olementar>' gr^cs, each school year to consist of 38 weeks. 

At first thought it would soom as if its parallelism with the modern 
scliool would result in n wasteful duplication of types. When, how- 
ever, pupils who are expected to pursue advanced studies leave the 
\ public school, they arc thought of ns making a departure from the 
1 lino of public-scliool continuity. ’ They come under the charge of 
\ teachers ^ho have had longer training; they are required to pay 
' tuition fees; thcrr associatcs come, in most cases, from homes a little 
bettor off economirnlly, and they ran hardly avoid the feeling of 
social differonces. The communal middle school will furnish them 
ilie advanced instruction witliout any departure of this kind. 

In llic communal middle school the schedule is more flexible, 
n<lnpting itself more easily to local demands. The appended sched- ^ 
ule eomprises the two types, the four upper classes of the modern 
school with the fourehusses of the coiumuna! middle, giving tlie aver- 
age hours in the latter. 


SubjMta. ^ 

Wodrrn school. 

* Communal middle school.' 

III. 

IV- 

V, 

VI. 

Total. 

I. 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

Total. 

Chrisilanltv 

3 

7 

2 

2 

9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2 0 

7.4 

Mother tongiie 

ft 

4 

3 

3 

16 

A-.s 

4.1 

3.2 

3 1 

15.9 

Ctorman 

ft 

4 

4 

3 

17 

7.3 

.*>.3 

4., 5 

,3.8 

20.9 

Kit^Jish 


:> 

S 

4 

14 


4.3 

5.0 

4.2 

13.5 

ilbtorv 

3 

3 

3 

4 

13 

io 

2.5 

2.8 

3.6 

12.2 

raphv 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2.1 

2.) 

2.0 

2.0 

8.2 


5 

A 

4 

.'i 

19 

fi.O 

4.0 

4.3 

5.0 

19.3 

Uiol(«v J 

2 

] 

2 

2 

7 

2.2 

1.5 

1.9 

1.8 

7.5 

riivj!icfl ' 


2 

I 

2 

.•i 

.h 

1.8 

1.2 

l.fi 

.V4 

t 'homistry 



2 

J 

3 


.3 

1.8 

1-1 

.3.2 













21 

28 

2ft 

28 

m 

27.3 

29. q 

28.6 

28.5 

113 4 

TViimnri«hlp . ... 

1 




1 

.7 




.7 

l>rus%inr ; 

2 

...... 

*2* 

...... 

8 

T# 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

7.0 


» of untfonnttv In thf schedules of thU typo makes It necessary to roach an average In computing 
ilu; hotirs, bwen the fractions. . 


i Though the communal middle schools are under the control of 
the State supeivisory board, which appoints their superintendents; 
and inspeotqrSj they are in other i^pecte dependent only on 
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appointment have elicited much discussion but have finally been 
embodied in regulations as follows: To be appointed as permanent 
teacher in any subject the applicant — 

(а) Shall meet the requirement for appointment as assistant or 
subject teacher of a State school, but that the time of service re- 
quired for such appointment may be substituted by service in a 
folk school. 

(б) Shall have passoii through a normal school and continued at a 
communal middle school, higher folk school, or a similar institution. 

(c) Shall have studied the middle-school branches at the uni- 
versity and received, good grades or passed the teachers^ examination 
with good grades or in some other way acquired educational eflicioncy. 

These regulations arc to be in force until the question about the 
further development of the folk school shall have received a satis- 
factory solution. Tlio communal middle schools may be organized 
either for one sex or as coeducational. 

Tlieir influence on the school system as a whole is already apparent; 
they have marie it possible for the folk school to moVe on more 
directly toward educational aims in this country associated with 
scholarly prestige; they have made the connection between the ole- 
, mentary and the modern school closer, with the possible result that 
in the near future many of the six-year modern schools will bo roer- 
ganized in accordance with tlicir plan. 

THE OBLIGATORY CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 

A movement parallel with the foregoing has also been in progress 
for yoai*s and has finally resulted in the cnactfncnt a Jaw creating 
an obligatory continuation school. On May 8, lOlS. the Riksdag 
passed a bill providing for such extension of the scope of the folk 
school as would bring Swedish youth to a fut*ther stage of educational 
advancement; the courses of instruction, to bo devised with special 
view to the needs of present, social and economic life. The far- 
rcacliing changes and modifications invoWud^in putting into effect 
tlio details df 'this law are to bo carried out so as to bo in full effect 
by the end of 1 924. The State Supervisory Board has issued a compen- 
dium far teachers and school authorities, instructing them in the 
operation of the law and in the manner of effecting the changes 
Contemplated. 

The aim of the statute 's the organization of. a superstructure to 
the folk school to* give young men and women vocational and civic 
matruc^ion^ It is a part pf ^h$ aim already set up by teachers an^ 
philaath^ppic organb^tions; namely, to make use Of the trades* and 
occupations to keep the yotmg hi law-abiding and moral walks of life. 
2^ or other 
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not only, thereby gained security for the future but he will also gain 
inducements toward correct living. 

Touching the continuation scliool two principles are kept in mind 
as basic; To furnish training that will lead to the mastery of a trade, 
and to advance the folk school subjects to fuller completion. The 
liighor folk school also comprised in the provisions of the statute 
will be a parallel type, witli tbe advantage of a longer period of 
instruction and more comprehensive courses. It \viW bo adapted for 
children wlio, after finishing tbe folk school, have the opportunity of . 
giving some further time to tlieir schooling. Like the other kind, 
this will also be organized as of two ty])os; One with a trade in view, 
tlio other for general training. In nccordanco with special local 
needs and conditions it will comprise one, two, tlu*ec, or four years, 
witli 36 weeks a year. ^ 

The continuation scliool comprising a two-year period will be 
obligatory for all pupils who complete the elementary school without 
taking up studies in a*school of some other kind. It is to have, as a 
rule, 180 instruction houi*s a year. The State appropriates the full 
amount of salaries for the toachers, but the community furnishes 
buildings and instruction material. The courses lead to tlie trade 
s(;]u)ols, also comprising two y(^a^s, with 6 to 12 hours’ instruction a 
week, Tlio departments whicli tlio trade schools are to embrace 
will be of four classes: A school for industry, a school for trades and 
artisans, a school for commerce, a school for household work. The 
law recognizes tlio need of subordinate branches under each class and 
leaves the greatest freeiclom for sucli specialization as each calling or 
ouch locality may require. So far as the household work is con- 
cerned, it is for liio first time placed on a level with other trades in 
respect to credits. It is made accessible to all girls who are not 
eiii|)loyed in some trade, industry, or business, or who are not receiv- 
ing instruction of a kind equivalent to the trade school. . 

Wiilo those schools arc made obligatory for the pupils, they are 
not for the commuiiiticvs for the reason that many of the latter are 
iniablo to bear the expense that tlie^ founding of such schools^ would 
entail. As the trade school will bo attended by pupils above the • 
elementary school years, many of them will bo employed in the 
trades during the period of attendance. For this reason, their 
employers are requhred to release thorn from Ihoir duties Tor periods 
sufficient .to participate in the instruction. The State contribfttos 
two-thirds of the teachers’ salaries and fcoiti one-half to. two-thirds 
of the expense of maintenance, while the community pj^vidies the' 
buildihgs and the rest of. the oxpensp for maintenance. 

In order to prep^ the toachers and specialists r^dod ,to take - 
ch^t]^ of thpAyork, ady^^d technical training achooM an 
1 ^ ' ^ 
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will be started, conno/cting in thoir advanced courses with the com- 
mercial gymnasia already existing. The natiire of the work is such 
that teachers who have both educational and technical training will 
be required. 

Tliore are afready many continuation schools in Sweden, some 
private, others public, that have practical instruction. in the trades 
as their aim. Many of these are excellently equipped through tho 
munificence of private donoi*s. Tiio law ju.st passed will, howcvei^ 
extend vocational instniction to all the children of the community. 
Its full effects will appear in added facilities for the work iii recon- 
struction in which each community will have? a share after tho war. 

Further rejorrus in prospect . — Though tho provisions for new educa- 
tional facilities created by the laws of 1908 and 1018 were timely, 
the educational pr^ss of Sweden is discussing, still further reforms. 
Several problems rise immediately out of tho relations tho communal 
middle schools and tho obligatory continuation schools are’ to sustafii 
ta.existing school typos. As curly os 1913 and 1915 there were 
intiiriations in tho Riksdag th^t State aid for schools duplicating each 
other’s work could r>ot bo expected. The question, moreover, as 
how the modern school subserves its purposes has become prominent. 
It is pointe^out tliat its final examination comes so early in the life 
of the pupils that they are notvmaturo enough for tlio promotions 
and positions for which this examination is intoiukd to bo the quali- 
fying test^ — admission to schools specializing in agriculture, technology, 
postal and telegraph training, positions in tho railway and banking 
service.' Again, tho schools for tlio education of girls need hdonns 
with the view of reducing tho expenses of attiMidaiico (md making iU 
possible for thd teachers .to become better j)repared, and in general 
for transferring tho instruction from tho private scliools to those of 
tho State. 

Further development in tho system in consequence, have 

regard to tho relation among tho various types; it must secure a 
bettor ordering of tho education of girls; it must reconsider proposr- 
tions earlier laid before, the Riksdag al)out additional main lines of 
study in the gymnasiijih as well as of tho articulation botwnon this 
type of school and the preparatory schools from which it continues. 

The advocates of these reform s ha; ^ in mind, evidently, tho basic 
principles of the uniform school (Enhctsskolan), w^hich requires ’ 
organic, and direct continuity betwoch institutions of different 
degrees 6f Advancement with the tolk school as their common basis 
:«md preparation. They emphasize the further principle that tho . 
work in the j^cohdary schopLs, should be grouped in courses such that 
^ sdect work leading, to tho 

h%h;gKopK ^ , With, the; same ^pnrpoy 
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pymnaaium should* be made dopondent on natural ondowmonts, * 
whereby an undesirable increfaso in those immatriculating in the 
advanced institutions would bo counteracted. The practical re- 
forms already carried out in the communal middle schools and the 
obligatory, continuation schools will assist in the further reforms 
hero mentioned, which arc mainly the theoretical completion of the 
fonner. , . <• 

EOUCATTONAI. ACTIVITIES APAKT KUOM THE SeilOOLS. ♦ 

Mucli o<liK*ational work is coiuhictod by teachers' associations and 
other grouyw outside of the scheduled work of- the schools. These 
organizations are generally w(dl established, and are usually supported 
by funds from the State or by the incoma from endowments. Tlieir 
activity is not at all limited to the occasions of their periodical ,, 

sessions or to the busine.ss that rises immediately from these, but 
they are organized with permanent oflices,.with the view of attending 
at any time to such matters as come witfiin their scope. A few of 
these organizations in Sweden are the following: 


The So('icty for Physical Training, rounded in 1913, and in 1914 united with the 
Swedish Society -for Open Air Games and Health Education. It receives a State 
subvention of' 1,000 crowns a year. lUs purj>ose is to work for ratioa;U physical 
training. Addroas, Stockholm. 

3'he Society for School Gardening, Endeavors to secure such fur&er reorganization 
for gardening in connection with elementary t^-hools as this work obviously deeervas 
Address, Nyqvarn. " * . 

The (>ntral Society for Social V^rk. Disseminates information on social quosLiona 
^ith the purpoeo of helping to solve important s(K'ial problems, it organizes lecture 
courses among^all claast^s of society. State subvention, 2,000 crowns. Address, 


SUK^kliolm. 

The Society for F'oik Instruction. Maintains a lecture bureau for popular loc^tures 
on acicntific subje<'ta; arranges for the purchase of libraries lot Bchocfls and societies; 
Supports traveling and permanent libraries. It receives State and community aid 
4o the amount of 34,000 crowns. Address, Stockholm. . ^ 

The Society for Tomperanco and Education. Teaches tempcraiice and morality 
on the basis of a Christian otitlook on life. Us work is accomplished by literature and^, 
le<*turoa, programs and entertainments, traveling libraries and traveling school kiu^b- 
eilh, Uesources, several hundred thousand crowns. Address, Vasagatan 9, Stock- 
holm, ' . > 

The Society for the Promotion of Folk Instruction. PublisheB books and patpphlets 
of an educational character and*discussee methods and means, of improving the work- 
of the .schools. It maintains a girls' school with a three years' .course, the last yOar 
devoted to practical instruction in occupations for women. Resources, 110,000 , 


crowns. OSice at Stx>ckholni. 

^ Toachcre' Association for Folk High Schools, Encourages advanced instruction in , 
branches tau^t in the; folk high schools and the agncultuial schools. . ' . 

. Teachem* AssQciatioa of the Oonununal Middle ^ools. The interests of this cU« 
of schools and Iheir teachers are included, in its ainu > i . 

The^Sodety orPublic St^oed Address, 
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It 0 purpose is to train. teacher miasionanee. 


Women Teachere* Miasion Society. 

Addreea, Gothenb<ffg. 

The Anociation of Women Teachers. ^Promotes the educational and economic 
interests of wmnen teachers throughout Sweden. Addreas, Lidingd. 

The Congress of City Teachers. Founded in 1906. Cooperates in matters pertain- 
ing to the interests of education in the cities. OflBcc at Gothenborg. ^ 

The Friends of the Swedish Folk. ^Kool. Its aim is announced as follows: “Moved 
by the sincere conviction that education is inseparably united with a Christian life, 
the society will work for educational ends in accordance with this principle, so that 
Christianity in the folk school may be maintained in its Biblictd fullness and permeate , 
ain|p8tniction and, hence, become the life ot school, home, and society. “ Address, 
8tob^olm. 

The National Teachers’ Association of Sweden. Comprehensive in its scope and 
activity. Some of the foremost educators are on its directing board. It has a mem-/ 
bership of about 14,000 and funds to the amount of about 70,000 crowns. In tl^ 
course of its work, the association has developed so that it is now dirided into a number 
of permanent bureaus and committOee, each made up of sp>ccialist3’ within tho field 
assigDed to it: (o) The literature bureau, with a membership of about 650, attends 
to the editing .publishing of cdurational publications. (6) The editorial com- 
mittee prepares handbooks for teachers, (c) A special committee plans and directs 
cour^ in drawing, (d) A committ^ plans ahd manages courses in singing, (e) A 
spec^ committee has charge of the echoed museum at Stockholm. (/) A Saga^m- 
mittee cooperates with a publishing house in Stockholm in collecting and publishing 
suitable literature for children and the young, (g) A committee has charge of the 
disposition and use of the traveling' libraries. (A) A committee on school excursions 
plans and manages visits of pupils and teachers to other schools and other countries, 
(i) A board of economics has charge of the fmances of the association, (j) The informa- 
tion committee confers with, advises, and helps teachers in economical and lega! 
matters, (k) A life insurance committee advises teachers and looks after their life 
insurance interests. (0 The correspondence committee has (be duty of bringing 
idxmt suitable cooperation with teachers* aasocialions dT other countries. 

Through these several branches the association takes the initiative in educational 
endeavors, conducts discussions, issues reports, and formulates educational measures 
ioT the consideration of the State supervisory board* In this way it has, for instance, 
done efficient work in the interest of the higher folk schools and in securing the enact- 
tdent for obligatory attendance at a continuation school. The 15,000 crowns allowed 
by the Riksdag for teachers’ continuation courses is due to the efTorts of the aasocia- 
tbn. By Ineans of this sum the association has established teachere’ libraries, teachers’ 
in drawipg, singing, and courses in practical labor. Besides instituting 
lecture series 'in studies in the home locality in seveml centers, the associatioD is 
cooperating mth the State svipeiyisory board in efforts to secure a normal plan for 
ilocwl^study. 

During 1913 the aasociatlon conducted %n inyestigatiod on the condition of the 
phpdk’ liealth. It found certain stepa toward ameliorating the c^mditiona 
should^^ odoO and immediately submitted requests t4 the school com- 

qd^^on thd care of the pupOe’ teeth. In its offleiaT organ it haacombated the oae 
of tobacco among pttpiie; it has caused the privileges of the pupils* hq^th colonies 
v/' v |o be mdre genWiy to children & poor health. 

The eii^tien accomplished ahudi fpf ita and for the 0 (^ools.^ia 

^ limeiel the high prices of 

^ ; l•ceAtystt^andtt8oih encouraging tsadkeri’tdif'e^^ 
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GENEBAL SURVEY OF THE EDUCATIONAL STSTEU. 

Administrative boards representing both the ohnrch and the state 
exorcise control and supervision over the schools of Denmark. The 
^ta?e adopts the regulations governing programs and courses, the 
length of the school year, and the distribution of the vacations; it 
provides the facilities for the training of teachere, passes on. petitions 
for grants and subventions, and attends to *the general mairagement 
of all the economic matters of the schools. 

In the several, communes, local school matters are dealt i^th by 
parish commissions. In the citi<« the commission consists of the 
pastor, the mayor, and two or three lay members; in the rural dis- 
tricts it is made up of the pastor and one or two lay mombenlp 
Tlirough these authorities the communes exercise a degree of ^up^- 
vision and inspection that in other countries is usually vested 
officials of the State. Immediately above Ihe parish boards st^ds 
the county council with its school direction, whose chief func^n is 
to appoint teachers from lists supplied by the parish and to have 
charge of the apportionment of teachers* remuneration and pensions. 

Through the ex officio position of pastors and bishops the school 
stands in close relation tp the church: In each diocese the bishop 
visits the schools and informs himself direfctly concerning their edu- 
cati^al needs, hofr teachers and school boards^ are attending to theirs ^ 
duties, etc. .... 

The status of religious instruction is a subject* of recurrent^ dW"^ 
cussion in the Journals of education. The law as it reads now per^ 
.mite exemption from instruction in the case of children whose parents 
do not belong to the state church, on the condition, however, that - 
tjiey in sqfl^ other 'way receive equivalent knowledge of generifl 
moral and religious truths.* In order to give the teacher fre^om 
^ in conducting the recitation, no formal examinations are required/, 
in this subject and no grades are issued. , ^ - 

In former years it was held as self-evident that the 'schools should*. - 
'pleach religion as the fcAmdation for training in moral stability. of 
chapter. But later views insist that impils should be left inde- 
pendent of the problems of religion* ah(} 'that the subject should be i 
taugbt.as a* part of general history, leaving purely reli^ous instruc- 
tion the church and the hbihe. The majority of teachers," how- ^ 
ever, hold that instruction as, hitherto conducted shbuld be main-.r^ 
tained, even though many pf theih wquld gladly .be indepepdent;^^^^ 
the eedesiastio^ supe^iston tipw^exeicised^ w^kr 
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Tho first compulsory school law was passed in 1814. As modified 
by later enactments )iow in effect, it requires children to attend from 
7 to 14 years of age, the period comprised in the elementary school. 
In the evept of privation or sickness prevailing in the homo, a pupil 
may be excused froni attendance at school. A formal release from 
attendance may also bo granted before the expiration of tho required 
school -period. The responsibility for granting such excuses for 
nonattendance rests solely with the school commission. 

These regulations have been so strictly enforced that there is vir- 
tually no illiteracy. A careful record of ab.-ences is kept and reported, 
and when they are not accounted for in a satisfactory way.finos are 
collected. For the year 1914 the sum of l.=>,000 crowns* was t,hus 
collected in Copenhagen. In other cities and in rural communities 
the sum thus brought in amounted to 79,000 crowns. 

The length of the school year is 41 to 46 weeks, about 246 days. 
The loeal board determines tho proportion of whole and half days 
per week in the district, often making it four whole daj's and two 
half days in winter, and three whole days and three half days in 
siunmor. Tho number of hours required per week is a minimum of 
21, not counting gymnastics, drawing, manual training, aloyd, and 
household work for women. .The regulations also fix tho maximum 
number of pupils in a class as 37 for schools in tho dountry and 35 
in tho city. 

At the age of 11 the pupil may enter on a four-year course in tho 
intermediate school (Mellemskole) with one year extra for those who 
desire to prepare for tho modern school (realskolc) e.xamination, 
which admits the pupils to tho g 3 rmnasium. Tlie gynuiasium offers 
courses along three Imcs: Tlieylassical, the modem language, and tho 
mathematical-scientific. School reforms now under consideration 
propose to reduce th(»o linos by the omission of the classical, includ- 
ing its subjects under one of the two remaining ones. Tho same 
trend in the secondary schools moves in tho direction dtgiving more 
time to the s'tudy of English and German by omitting Latin. How 
the status of Gorman will be affected by tho war is not clear nor 
can it readily be forecast from the reports that are at hand. 

.There are 48 gymnasia, of which 8 offer all throe lines, 20 offer 

2, and 11 only 1. The total number of secondary schools in 1912 

eowerciah private, and State— was 218, of which 146 were coedu- 
cational, whHo 32 were e.x4usively for boys and 40 for girls. Tuition 
in the intermedia school is 120 crowns per year; in the gymnasium 
^ is 160 crowns. 
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In response to the demand "for practical training for those who 
liave completed the elementary course, a number of trade schools,- 
rohtinuation schools, and evening schools have sprung up. As the 
pupils of these are generally wage-earners, many trade schools have 
the schedule of hours so arranged that a pupil may take up selected 
studies without discontinuing his regular employment in the factory 
or the shop. Tlio attempt has therefore been made to extend the 
schedule so as to make use of the evening hours, giving rise to a 
considorablo number of evening schools. For 1912 there wore 798 
throughout the country. But as the teachers of these schools and 
the pupils that attend them are employed during the day, it has been 
felt that other forms of continuation schools offer better working 
conditions. Again, the evening schools, by stressing almost exclu- 
sively the remunerative side of the occupation in which the pupU 
is engaged, do not respond to the need for more cultural activity, 
which asserts itself, even in these practical associations. 

TliC; objections against permitting the pupils to give a par 
their time to remunerative work have not been overlooked. . In 
an investigation by Denmark’s Statistical Bureau showed that of a 
total of 370,440 children 45,512 worked certain hours a day for 
parents and guardians and that 65,397 had employment with others, 
hence less than one-third of tko pupils had to perform labor not con- 
nocjt^ with school assigrfments. In so for as the investigation was 
competed, it did not substantiate the supposition that pupils em- 
ployed undejy the child-labor regulations were thereby handicapped 
in h6alth, doyelopment, or progress. 

One class of institutions in Denmark has attracted the uttentioii 
of the whole world, namely, the peoples’ high schools, which, togeth^ 
with the agricultural schools, have greatly advanced the fanning 
classes in prosperity- and pi^tigo. In Copenhagen is ’a veterinary - 
sthool of high rank. There are professional schools for medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy; also noted technological and navigation 
schools. The Academy of Fine Arts and the Conservatory of Music . 
rank high among institutions of their kind* 

The University of Copenhagen compnscs the faculties of theology, ^ - 
law, medicine, philosophy, science, and mathematics. The numb^ 
of students,.; including those regularly matriculated and others, is 
upwards of 3,000. Its courses run through periods of 5 to 0 yearsr 
It is a center of ^search and scientific activity, which 2^ady nuhoibera . 
many scientists who. have niade momentous contributions in their 
several fields. In the United States those ham^ are well known: 
Meyer in medicine, t^renz in physics, Thomsen: in chemistry, 
ding in {^iI(^ophy ipid. psychology, and Brwdes in litnratuie^ 
oriticispu . ^ 
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TTiis institution, i^anking with the university in scope and advaneo- 
mont, has given direction to rhuch of the scientifically constructive 
work in the nqiihem countries. In 1918 it had a faculty of 46 pro- 
fessors, 39 instructors and 25 assistants, with a number of laboratory 
and machine shop assistants and attendants. Broadly speaking, 
the instruction embraces four departments with grottps of courses in 
facto;*y engineering, mechanical engineering, architectural engineer- 
ing, and electrical engineoiing. To complete the work in any one 
of these lines, requires four and one-half years. The subjects taught 
include all those connected with theoretied and applied science. 
Counting the courses taught by lectures, the series of experiments 
and laboratory exorcises, the number of subject units ofTorod during 
1918 amounted to about 600. A few of them are; Architocturo 
and iron and steel construction; ship bnildiiig; road building; house 
building; otoctrotecTinics; heating and ventilation; municipal hygieiio 
engineering; technical chemistry; machine testing; testing of ma- 
terials; planning factory plants; theory of dynamic motion; theory of 
experimentation, in which the most common methods of making 
experiments in physics are explained;* courses for workers and 
specialists in machine construction and factory engineering; chemistry 
for specialists in mineralogy and geology; technical chemistry applied 
in |»he stydy of fertilizers; gltos^ composition afid characteristics, 
melting and decoration; reducing ores and the extraction of chief 
products and by-products; distillation of peat deposits; purification 
and manufacture into gases and* oils; and agricultural baeteriology; 
nitrogen-producing bacteria. Those are only a few of the remarkably 
comprehensive list of courses. 

Anyone who can give satisfactory evidence of being prepared to 
profit by the work is admitted. To register for examination, how- 
ever, certain specified preparatory* subjects are required. The cost 
of instruction, including laboratory facilities, is 50 crowns per 
semester for those registering for examination. The fee for a course 
of one .lecture per week is usually three crowns per semester;*^ 
groate? number of lectures and laboratory houm the charges wo at 
. proportionate rates. ' * i 

^ Recently a new degree has been^ instituted, that of Q6etor of 
Technics, conCenred'oB those who successfully pass the final ex^min^- 
tipa aujd whose written theses are aCp^ted. Foreign students, who 
' sufficient evidence of having pom]^oted the "prerequisite 

o^ being -engage, in ;scieut^c researches approved \by 
the auttiq^es) jnay 
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A number of funds have been provided for the purpose of encourag- 
ing students to enter this institution. The American-Scandinaviaa 
Foundation of New York has Tiboral funds available for persons 
taking up studios in this or any other institution' in the Scandinavian 
countries. 

THE people’s high SCHOOL. 

Those institutions have long had the attention of educators from 
*many countries.* They have been regarded as one of the chief 
agencies that helped Denmark to recover from the disastrous wars 
of 1864-186G. To them, in a largo measure, is due the achievement 
of making the meager soil of the cour\try so productive as to raise 
the farming population from privation to a- fair degree of comforL 
Tiic model farms, the dairying and packing-house industries, which 
have become the pattern for other countries, have been set down to 
tiieir credit. Educators of the war-stricken countries wilt find m 
these institutions not only efficiency ifi the usual sense, but some 
of tho loasic elements that make for recovery and reconstruction. 

The system of Though something may be credited to the 

system, as will be pointed out, the obvious achievements of the 
schools arc^mainly duo to other causes. They have no class-room . 
procedures that can be considered superior to tho pther schools of 
this' country. Their^teachera are not bettmr trained; their experi-. 
mental and laboratory facilities are nM more ample. The agri- 
cultural schools are just as practical, and they do many things 
better. The vocational and trade schools are more direct in th^s^ 
Insistence on the productive application of what is ^amod. The 
well-equipped technological institutions of Denmark supply better : 
training in more advanced courses. 

But the system establishes a relation between the pupil and the 
instruction that in itself promotes achievement. At tho ago gf 14, 
or earlier, the pupil leaves the domontary school, usually to take a ^ 
position as an apprentice in one of the trades or as an employee on 
a farm. During several years of the adolescent period he is employed - 
in manual work, attaining development of body and also some. - i 
definiteness of put^se. Most' of all his experiences, often under a 
severe taskmaster, create in him a desire to lift himself above ths 
restrictions ini which ho toils. Then at the ago of 18, or later,, he 
ifiay enter the Peoples' High School to improve his opportuniii<^, 
ai^d he then readily meeto thb one entrance condition the.institytiom 
imposes, namely, a desire to learn. ^ ^ ^ 

Where he se^ an opening for useful Wdrk, he faer;^ 
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days or weeks necessary to obtain the (uU aid of the^school. Tliis 
adaptable character makes it possible to take cognizance not only 
o( the special needs of a gioup of farmers or fishermen, but of such 
.particular conditions as govern the industries of any locality. 

77ie spirit of the schools . — It is claimed that they have discovered 
the way to educate the young men back to the farms, and, if this 
be true, it is worth while to note how they do it. Some main causes 
are principal and some are contributory. In the first place, all 
their courses and experiments are associated with tho sense of tlio 
dignity of labor. They teach, not caste, nor self-conscious pride 
that looks for contrasts and distinctions, but a simple love for the 
farm, the forest, and the sea — the dignity of the farmer’s occupation, 
let other occupations bo what they may. 

Tho schools begin their rwitations with songs, thereby investing 
the work with a zest that could not easily be obtained in any other 
way. This practice perhaps furnishes a psychological stimulus to 
tho studente^id aids cooperative effort. Poetry and singing, in 
fact, lie clo^^K all they do in the classroom as well as in the eve- 
ning voluntartts. Tho students take tlieir poets earnestly, seriously, 
while we, too often, only tolerate them. But poetry prepares tho 
Way for the Danish high school teacher to impress his pupils witli 
a sense of individual moral responsibility, which is tho only real 
basis on which cooperative work can bo accomplished. People must 
trust each other and^be able to turn aside from their own advantage 
and manifest an intercat in otliers and tho cause, if banking or market- 
ing cooperation is to bo successful. It is not some one’s technical 
skill or grasp that makes such an enterprise possible but rather tho 
spirit that pervades it. 

We are accustomed to treat o'ur school subjects strictly according 
to theiricharacter. Whatever is matter-of-fact is dealt with as such 
Wthout ahy..^^t^pts to idealize it. We relegate sentiment to what 
is held to be its'own proper place. But in the Danish schools geo- 
graphy, sociology, poetry, and love of country come into very human 
'rolations during the school hour. These schools are able consist- 
fbUy to deal with the main subject in its proper character without 
losing sight of its points of human connection. 

As the principal facts about these institutions are readily available, ' 
it may suffice ngierely to mention that there are about 80 such schools 
in Denmark, about 45 in Sweden, and 24 in Norway. Tliey are 
start^ by public-spirited members of a'commuhity, who call* mass 
jmeetihg, and raise the necessary funds by subscription. Afterwards 
;ihe BeK66lar sre OcCTe^ by lie State and receive State aid. They 
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give a sLx months* course in the winter for young men, and a five 
months' course in the summer for young women. In some of these 
institutions the courses cover two years; in others, one year. Worthy 
students receive State aid. An inspector visits them anri reports on 
the work. The Government, however, does not interfere with the 
arrangement of subjects, <#tirses, or hours, but satisfies itself with 
knowing that there are devoted toaciiers and authorities and permits 
them to go on without intferference. ^ 

SCHOOL EXCURSIONS. 

School journeys have become a part of the year's program in most 
schools. They are the realization of a principle which is gaining the 
noral approval of educators in this country. Teachers jwid pupils, 
U is held, find some of their best opportunities for training and 
instruction in material lying outside of books and classrooms. 

Every autumn, toward the mnldlo of September, there is an 
excursion of two days for the boys of from 10 to 12 yoara, accompanied 
by a few of the larger boys,* who make it as a final trip. These in- 
struct the younger ones in the details of the journey, help in the dis- 
cipline of the party, and encourage their younger companions in 
endurance while on the march, so that the latter may be trained to 
take part in the grand excursion coming later. If a* pupil should 
show himself much fatigued by the trip, ho is not permitted to take 
part in the later excursions. One of these comes in the spring and 
lasts seven days; another during the summer vacation and lasts from 
three to four .weeks. 

0 

Usually there are about 30 or 40 pupils in the party and throe or 
four teachers, the number taking part in the shorter trips being, 
however, considerably greater. As preparation, the pupils are in- 
structed in the route with the map before th^ruind otherwise helped to 
*l?e benefited by what they are likely to see. • They prepare a guide 
pampld^t of their own, with maps, descriptions, and also regulations 
to be observed while en route. Each pupil is required to keep a day- 
book, uoth for purposes of gaining clearer impressions and for 
acquiring a souvenir of the trip. A fin% is imposed on those who do 
not observe the regulations and a prize awarded^ to the on» wh<^ 
furnishes the best description. Each pupil carries a knapsack with 
hLs equipment and also provisions for a week, if the trip is to last that 
long. A, day's march is often 37 kilometers .(23 mile8>---8ufficiontIy 
long,' as it would seem. Every two or three hours they i^t an hour 
by some spring or stream, lunch, bathe, or, at feast, take a foot bath. 
Toward 6 o'dook the party halts at a hoteV and takeasdinner dr/ 
supper, luuaUra fr^ iheaic : At 9 6*dock:everybc^ expec^d to" 
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in his diary. The program indicate the hour for breakfast, and it 
rests with each one to get up and appear in time, for the members of 
the party ar^ often lodged at different hotels. 

For a trip of two days the expense of each pupil is 4 or 5 crowns 
a day; for the longer summer journeys, it is about 5 crowns a day. 
The journeys are not limited to Denmark, but include railway and 
steamship trips to Norway, Sweden, Vienna, Berlin, Milan, etc. 
Everything is carefully planned in advance, so as to reduce the 'ex- 


pense. 

The places included in the itinerary are Uiose that afford an interest 
from the point of view of history or nature, so that the teachers may 
connect them with what the pupils do at school. In foreign countries 
practice in speaking tlio vernacular is eagerly sought. Visits are made 
to industrial establishments and operations and processes are ex- . ^ 
plained. Notes are kept on the places visited, history, life of tho 
people, natural resources, markets, etc., w'hich arc afterwards worked 
up into papers and. essays. Teachers find that on a trip pupils show 
mucJi greater interest than while on the lienches of the classroom. On 
. ‘ their part, too, pupils learn to know and to appreciate their teachers , 
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better.^ 

Of a similar order aj-e children’s vacation journeys, originally in- 
tended to give poor children of the cities the advantage of a few weeks 
in tho Gentry. Every year'mbout 25,000 boys and girls from the 
schools of Copenhagen, Froderiksborg, and Aarhus obtain free trans- 
portation by railroad or steamboat to the country to pass four or fivo 
weeks with families who extend hospitality to them. Usually the 
-parents of the children make arrangements with some family willing 
to receive them during vacation, but a great many are furnished 
accommodations and entertainment through the efforts of the schools. 
At a certain time -of the year the children inform tho principal of their 
wisli to spend some time in tho country, of the place they ^csiro to 
visit, and- possibly the family with whom they would like to stay. 
The principal takes these suggestions into consideration, and with 
the assistance of the other school authorities prepares a list of the 
names to be submitted to the railroad or steamship companies with a 
request for the, necessary tickets. These tickets are sent to tho 
schools. Tho companies run special vacation trains carrying the 
children to their summer destinations. In order to reciprocate, th|^ 
people of Copenhagen have formed a Society for Entertaining Qml- 
dren from the Pjovinow.** This society has met with great success. , 
In rem^ years 163 village schools mth more then 8,000 pupils have 
b^efited by its .The ti^nsportaitibn comp have 
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Teachers of the elementary schoole are trained^ in the normal 
•schools, of which there ore 4 public and 15 private, offering three- 
year courses. Tuition .at the private normal schools is 150 crovrns a 
year. To be admitted the applicant must bo at least 18 years of 
age. The teachers in the State secondary schools ace educated at 
the university. Examination in specified academic subjects are ' 
required; then follows the special pedagogical training with practice 
teaching in some school approved by the* university. 

As now subjdcts have been added to the curricula and new types of 
schools devel^yped, there has come to be ipsist-ont demand for 
better trauiing of teachers. It is not complete enough, the critics say 
it includes no instruction in a foreign language, and, in general, it is 
loo limited in view of the rapidly expanding field of education, both 
in practical and theoretical jJirecUons. Again, the teachers^ colleges 
have too decidedly an academic cliaractor, ^ho discussion of inade- 
quacies ot this kind have thus far led only to the regulation of 1913 
requiring a strict entrance examination tor admission to these insti- 
tutions. By means of special courses in methods and practices the 
teachers have, through their individual efforts, tried to keep abreast 
of the progress made in their profession. 

\Vliilo the teachers' compensation, bore as elsewhere, bos been inade- 
quate during the recent years of high prices, requiring special enact- 
ments for -an emergency inaease, the laws provide a fair competence 
during normal years. Hero os in other Scandinavian countries the 
salaries and the eventual pen^io^^s so regulated that a position 
moans a certain salary, with perioilical increases and, upon attaining 
the ago limit, a retiring allowance. As a prerequisite for an appoint- 
ment that places him in line for this remuneration, the applicant 
must have passid the teacher’s examination and served successfully 
ns a teacher during four years. t 

The prospect Of a periodical increase in salary and a final retiring 
coudpctcnce induces the teacher to look upon his calling, not as a 
steppLug stone to sonfething more desirable, but as a life work. He 
is also relieved, in a measure, of the petty annoyances, of having to 
negotiate with local boards from tirpe to time. Succe^ive enact- 
ments have had the effect of placing the salaries on the basis of the 
needs and comforts which a person in the position of a teacher may 
reasonably expect. In a general way ,the rernun 9 ration'is higher in 
Sweden, counting the successive incretnents for years of service,* In 
all the Sj^ndinavian countries them we, over hand above the yearly 

money equivalents ol Ahe^^- ^ 
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Through the courtesy ol Supt^ Holger BbgMp, of tho People’s 
High School at Froderiksborg, Denmark, the ^laiy regulations now 
in effect, together with special enactments for 1919, are athand. Tho 
fixed annual salary has for a number ot years past been 4s folk)ws; 

For a rural teacher in the first salary cla^ 900 to 1 ,500 crowns plus 
the teacher’s home, garden plot, and fuel, with successive increments, 
which in the course of 20 years raise, tho salary to 1,900-2,500 
crowns. For a rural teacher in the second salary class, 700-900, plus 
home, garden, and fuel, increasing in tho course of 20 years to 1,700- 
1 ,900 crowns. Women teachers in primarj*^ grades (in rural districts), 
500-700 crowns. Teachers in the cities of tho provinces receive a 
basic salary of 1 ,600 crowns, increasing in 20 years to 3,000. Womei! 
teachers in the cities of the provinces, basic salary 1,500 crowns, 
increasing in 20 years to 2,000. A teacher in Copenhagen receives 
1,800 crowns, gradually increasing to 3,600. 

Besides the municipal “high-expense bonus,” which, in places 
where it is granted, amounts to 100-200 crowns annually, ^he State, 
has during tho same years also granted a high-expense bonus. It is 
paid to teachers under the civil-scrvice enactment of 1917 and amounts 
to the following sums for 1918: Six hundred crowns for r marrictl 
teacher and 400 for a single teacher, in no case, however, to exceed 
60 per cent of the current salary. This addition to tho teacher s 
salary has been further increased by recent en^trhents adding 120 
crowns tp’a married teachcr^s salary for 1919. 

This law then fixes the ♦omunoration of a teacher in. tho cities for 
1919 at the current annual salary increased by 25 per cent, plus 720 
erowns for a married teacher (500 for unmarried teachers). To illus- 
t]^te: A married teacher in the lowest salary class in tho cities will 
receive for 1919, 1,600 crowns plus 400 plus 720, hence a total of 2,720 
crowns^^ A married teacher in the hight?st salary class in tho cities will 
receive for 1919, 3,000 crowns plus 750 crowns plus 720, hcnco a total 
of 4,470. 

For 1919 a special addition will be made to the pensions of teachers, 
widows, or orphans entitled to annual stipends uppensions. Accord- 
ing to piragrajA, 9, the bonus to bo paid will be 25 per cent of tho 
* pension, provided this amounts to 2,000 crowns or more; 30 per cent 
in case the pension is l,b00 to 2,000; 35 if it is between 700 and 1,000, 
. aiid 40 jper. ceut .if it is below 700; yet the bonus umst in no case bo 
less^thau' 240 crowns. Again, the pension and the bonus together 
in any of th^ cases must hot be less than that to which a person 
^ lower perism^^^ 
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1. WlierovBr possible tho elementary toaeber loads his pupils to a 
point of physical conn^tion with what has been intellectually ac- 
ctii^iroil. Exodlent instruction material, he believes, is found in the 
])hysical properties of eartlt and air, plants aiui animals, local 
n^oufoos, traffic, and commercial rela^ons. The pupils have a keen ^ 
ilcsire to see tilings, a chai^toristic to which the teacher can appeal, 

(• a using them, for iiistauco, to watch the growth of a sprouting plant, 

1)V starting — it may bo on a very modest scale — an aquarium or a 
herbarium. By bringing a bit of nature into tho school, new im-. 
]>ulsc3 will bo imported, to the children. 

2. Iho Danish teacher stresses tho unity and organized forni of the 
subject matter. In tlw) advanced olcinentary class tho topic, for 
instance, may bo Holland and her transformation from a stretch. of 
coastal marshes to a region of fields, dows, aqd pasture lands. 
Following this in its development the struggle of the people will come 
into view, their means of subsistence and the causes that started tho 
ii ulus tries of tho country and gave it its very appearance at tho 
present day. In closo association conic topics about life in various 
]>arts of the country. In brief, Holland as a unit, an individuality, 
is presented with various aspects of life and dcvclopihent in causal 
relations, apd all without attempts at speculative conclusions. 

3. The Danish teacher insists on the cooperation of tho parents. 

He endeavors to bridge the chasm between the* school and tho home 
by informing tho parents by direct and honest statements just how 
their children are getting along. The reports of the standing of The 
pupils in tho school, issued at fixed intervals, tell tho story of the 
children’s progress only in ’part. They do not come so closely homo 
to tho parents as the full, explanntioi^ which are also furnished at 
lixcil periods, 'flic following arc typicid examples oi tho latter 
taken from Vor Ungdom: 


In Engliah X has shown diliponco and intorcst; ho hag acquired a more correct pm* 
nunciatjon and better oxpression in Ipa rea^Hn^j. Hut his progress is not os yet sal»- 
factory. Ho is yet uiwkilled in phonettce and ia spoUing. He lacks 

. readiness in tho use otf language, but he is fairly su]^;in pweping the corroct gram- 
matical construction of an Euglish sentence, and ho has fair al)iUty to render it in . 
Danish. By continued diligonoo ho will overcomo the difTicultics the suhjocl 
presents. . 

Tho prt^ess made by Y in tlio German language ia not very satisfactory; he lacks 
the power of coabdning expiesiona. (tie translatee the words by rote in'ihs Gprmait 
word order.) His uoaginaiion is hamperod so that in a connection where ho knows aU ' 
the words but one and tho moaning of this ono is fuHy clear from the context, ho can' 
not translate it. His eye does not sharply catch the words.of the text, hence he con- 
stantly confuses w and .v\ and as. Hs has difficulty in retainius what bo has once 
les^med, both wnnb ahd graounar k^s. He desanres praiee Yur the iutsreet and 
diligence iM.iuts sbow^ bat he sbouM.lv& uppfe^ tho need of Wtflduig;^h ^ 

ih^e hiir 

r Wlamaaed; aad"% Icnowled^ oif grammar.^ 
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The general Buporvision and inspection exercised over tho tcaclier'a 
work have been tho subjects of considcrablB criticism. In his recent 
book, '"'The' His tdry of the Danish Public Schools’' (1918), Joakim 
Larsen speaks of the ^‘school supervision as virtually the same os 
that found antiquated 100 years ago. notvnthstanding the fact that 
both teachers and scl]ools have become entirely difTcrent." ^ Many 
teachers hold that the independence of the schools requires that tho 
supervision should bo exercised hy men from their own midst. Both 
as regards the administration 4Wid the supervision, teachers aa well o3 
clorgymeu are of the opinion that they lack the immediate authority 
found in most other countries. The Government comnussion of 1909 
recommended that a supervisor should he appointed for each district 
and that ho should take the place of the rector on the local hoard. 

ITio recommendation was not ac>cd upon lest it shoidd restrict tho 
independence of the municipal hoard; again, some of tho clergy saw 
in tho proposed reform tho beginning of the separation of tho scliool^^ 
from the church. - 

ARTICULATION BETWEEN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

• Among tho questions at present much discussed in bchool circles is 
how to effect a satisfactory continuity between the public olementary/A 
and four-year intermediate school. There should 1 )q, it is felt, a ^ 
more compact organic unity among schools of these TldTcront types; 
division point should ho prmdtbd so that a pupil at the ago of 14 
" may discontinue, if he .desires, courses reaching completion at that 
$tage. The articulation should be so a<ljustod that pupils from homes 
of different social planes may be induced to attend the same school 
through the elementary period. ^ 

The present system of public-school education comprises several 
types of schools related in the following order of contmuity and articu- 
lation: ‘ ‘ 

I. The Folk School: (a) A common-school period for all cHiUron 

between 7. and 10. (b)vAdvanced division of tho common school for 
pupils between 1 1 and 14, the end of the required period. \ 

II. ilie intormediafte school with a four-year coui^ for pupils 

froi]i 11 to 16. * \ 

in. A modem school ^jyision of one year for pd^iils having com- 
pieted tho^intermediate school, leading to roal-skole (modern school) 
erxiymmatioh. For pupils from 15 to 16. \ 

IV. A three-year gymnasium for pupils from 16 to 18. ' • 

rf, 1903 was passed with the general purpose oT efTocting 
^ closer ainong these lype^ and the special purpose of , 

Ichopl^^ t^i© epjiro aysteiia^ As the \ 

Ew ^ovW^ Ipr aid the ititeSto^diate'scboi^ \ 

i^as creation of a ;la^^^number .o{ echooKol y 
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.supplanting thereby a ptoportionnto number of the private schools, 
which up to this time had prepared pupils for the modern school 
examination. The vogue they gained was not altogether la^clcomod 
by the teachers and authorities of the Danislj folk school. These 
regarded the law os framed and passed mainly in the interest of the 
secondary schools. Political and social conditions rather ^han ped- 
agogical, it was held,* had been the causes of 'the g!!Sioral expansion 
of the intermediate School. But its dlial character of a preparatory 
school for the gymnasium and of (i modern school had left it with a 
lack of organic unity that has been felt as a defect in'jts work. More- 
over, the j)crio(l of H-1'5 is not satisfactory, because it fixes a divi- 
sion not at all in accordanccJ^vitli the changes that take place in the , 
psychic life of the pupils at these years. Tlio teachers' of the foUc 
school complain, further, that they lose' a number of their best 
pupils who avail themselves of the opportunity to pass into tho , 
intermediate school at tho end of the fourth year, thereby reducing 
tho upper cltisscs of the folk school to a fornrip of subordination, both 
in number and prestige. Many of these enter the intermediate 
school without intending to .complete its courses, the CQnseqgonco 
being that they derive but little benefit from its instruction, and, in 
a measure, hamper the progress of .others. 

To remcefy this defect, a regulation was issued requiring parents 
and guardians to sign*an agreement upon the admission of their 
charges to tho intennediato school to have them continue to com- 
pletion. But protests and appeals against this requirement reached 
the supervisory board, with- tho result that the department in its 
letter of March 4, 1014, modified the order. While the creation of 
' the intermediate school lias had undoubted influence for the advance- 
ment of secondary education, fts relation to tho lower schools,. par- 
ticularly with respect to its connection witli the latter, has not been 
satisfactory, ■'' . 

Discussions looking toward dcsirablo changes were begun several 
years ago and are still continuing. In drafting propositions for 
altcratipns, tho schoolmen have had to struggle not only with the 
usual principles of giving the period covered a rational and natural 
beginning, rounded completeness in itself, and adaptation for c6n- 
tinuanco, but also locM demands urged by special provinces and, in 
particular, differences between cities and rural communities. In 
consequence, tho plans could not bo too rigid ordnolostic in fixing, 
for instance, the number of weeks in Uio school year. The economic ^ 
side, too, had to be considered, so that tho plan would not entail too 
great expense by parent pr community. Further, any abrupt* depar- 
turefrom established school traditions v^uld bo sure to be opposed^ * 

5 ;V . . ; ’ ^ ^ Ditato FoUuk^; ^ . /. 
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Social disUnciiooa, which, aijM^ciahy in Cqponhagun, have Jropt chi]- 
drea from different social ranks* in sopite schools, have been oou* 
nected'With notions of restriction iq the scope and character of tho 
work to bo done bj this or that type of school. 

In order to ahoiw tho trend of dovolopmont in the oi|fanic relations 
anxong tho schools, several plans for proposed changes (ono of tlioiu ' 
sybinittod in legisUtive form) will be* briefly noticed. 

Oae*of tho earliest suggestions caine from Prof. Tuxea, the inapoctor 
of the Danish folk school, and may, therefore, bo tal^n to represent 
views held by this class ^>f educators. ^He would extend tho period 
of compulsory attendance by one year, hence to the fifteenth instead 
of the fourteenth year, inaking the oommonrschool period cover eight 
years* In this w'ay he would have the throe lower classes of tho 
intermediate school inorgod with the folk school. He would take 
up one foreign language in this period and abolish Uio prosont fuiiU 
exaniihation in the iutenucdiato school. Ono ycai* should bo adiled 
to the gyinnasium, adniissiou to which should retiuiro tu\ entranoo 
examination. As an alteration of this scope would meet opposition 
in the Rigsdag, ha believed a temporary regulation should be mado, 
permitting the communitios that sd' desired to put it into effect by 
extending tho period of required attondanco one year. In his 
opinion, tho vital element is to avohl regulating the instruction with ^ 
referouco to the gymnasium, but to m^d it complete .in itself, aud 
not prepuatory. 

In Marw, 1917, tho views held by Uic ropre^utatives of the modern 
(teal) school wore fortnuiatod,^y A. Christnnscn-Dalsgaar^. Ho 
refers to a previous expr^on by the Modem ScluKd iVssociation of 
I^mark, m which the members had unanimously Agreed to work 
^ changes in the common-school law, in accordwue with the follow- 
> i^j^eral lines; 1, The inst^Uon in the modern schocjil, should bo 
concluded at the ago of 16, with an examination in all brandies 
' meeting the requirements for entranoo to the gymnasium. * 2. A con- 
dttding division point in the instruction should be jwovided at apj>rox- 
l^: ; the fourteenth year. 3. Tho instruction concluded at ti\o 

fourteenth year dibuTd be of an elememtary cliaracter, wiUi tw^r 
“d mathematics; 4. Tho association expressed the belief 
a s^ool reoigahuufction to. this axtent could be, niiulo wiUiout 
materu^ meeting the modern school or 'detracting froqi its indo- 

ql the tea^ng profession it is hold— most toachors 
a^ in^ac(mrd ,^th thq folk ^ool should bo so 

oider^^d^t" li^;d^tmuatm imj^ to 
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tlie expense does not become materi^y greater than at pre^nt. 
Kcgard should be had to social and economic arrangomentSi so that 
it does not cause vaxatioas innovations. The lengthened School 
period must not be extended to a point where schools and instruc- 
. tion become uninteresting and fatiguing, very common occurrences in 
the intermodlato school. • . 

Chauges in accordance witli these views are advocated by school- 
men in western Denmark. A superintendent from this part of Uie^ 
country, Karl S. Svanuin, puUinos a plan based on those principles^ 
supporting his plan by details from scho«)ls whore it has already been 
put into practice. ^ 

How the commission, appointed by the Department of Eklucation 
to draft a revision of the existing law, ha^ understood and embodied 
tho present Urend can bo seen in the draft of a law prepared for the 
consideration of tho Rigsdag. In its preliminarv remarks the 
commission sums up the objections to tho present law and states 
briefly what will be gained by adapting the proposed alterations. 
The law now in^ofloct, tho commission maintains, determines the 
articulation from above downwards, with tho view of preserving the 
age of 18 as tho year when tho gymnasium courso is to bo completed, 
requiring the intormodiato school as the. preparatory, to conclude aC* 
15. Th^ irairiodiato difficulty of those time limits is that^they leave 
no point of conclusion at 14, tho oud of tho compulsory period, but 
expect that tho pqyiod would bo advanced to 15 years, a change that 
at pr^ent does pot doom likely. By concluding tho intermediate 
school at 14, in occordait\jo with tho drafted plan, this difliculty will 
^sappdar, Another effect will bo that, tho graduates from the 
intermediate school may continue either in the gymnasium or the 
moderp school, tho period covered by tho latter being increased so as 
to co'rapriso two years. Tho same change will also permit the pupib^" 
to continue together the. first two years, whon Uioso who do not wish * 
to go through the gymnasium may finish with a suitable examination, 
leaving the last two years for concentration on subjects beet suited 
. to tho maturHj of those who continuo. ' 

Tho drafted proposition thus defines each typo of sohoel and fixes 
tho years it covers: 

1. Proceeding from tho instruction imparted by tho folk school 

up to tho years 10 or^ll, advanced instruction is to bo given, first in 
the intormodiate schdbl, then in tho modem (real) school or^^e 
gymnasium. * 

2. ^0 in termed iato school comprises four one^yoar classes, impa^ 

ing; ihstruotkkx of an advanced character and adapted to pupUii 
of 10^14, . ... r r . . 
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-'8. The modem school continues from the intermediate with two 
one-year olassea of advanced instruction leadii^ to a suitable 
examination « 

4. The gymnasium continues from the intermediate school through 
four one^ear classes with advanced instruction, adapted as a prepa- 
ration for continued studies. 

The instruction in the gymnasixim divides along two chief lines 
according to the studies included in each and are to be known 
respectively as the linguistic^historical and the matheTnatk-sdentiJic. 

Besides fixing the course limits and interrelation among the types, 
ttie law as drawn up has in other paragraphs a number of provisions 
of vital importance in the system. The three classes of schools— 
intermediate^ modem, and gymnasium — may be organized *to"give 
instruction separately to bo^ and girls, or they may be mode 
coeducational. Where they am coeducational, certain phases of 
the vmik may b^nanaged as separate for either sex. 

Touching instruction in religion, pupils who do not belong to the 
State Church inay, upon request from parents or ^ardians, be relieved 
from taking up the subject. 

The commission points out that the proposed arrangement will 
be to the advantage of the common school in that its first three 
years wdl constitute a distinct unit covering the first stag^ at the end 
of which a reclassification of the pupils and a change of teachers takes 
place. As this will leave the four upper classes of the folk school 
numing parallel with those of the intermediate, it will bo possible to 
group the subjects in such a way that the same plan can be followed 
by both schools. The plan will also lead to a simplification at a 
stage further along^ The four-year gymnasium will comprise two 
halves, each* a unit in itself. The parallelism of the first \liiit of two 
years with the modem school of the same period will make the two 
f examinations coincide so that the status conferred by the one will 
her equivalent to that of the othoK 
As the revised plan reduces the lines of the gymnasium instruction 
by Jeaving out the classical line, and grouping its subjects under the 
linguistic-historical, the commission points out the advantages it 
Sieves will result therefrom. The omitted line had been followed 
ifliJtoly by atudeuts expecting to enter t^he ministry; but the s6ope of 
man^ig|fehasiS had^nol bwU comprehensive etlbugh to include it, 
i|en<^ pl^p^tive theological students at these institutions h4d to 
subSHpi to a examination in %e classTcal Iwoguages .upon 

th^TfliiveB^ity: JDnder the ieWUad plait H ^Hffbe possible 
to thaw tubjeqta the Unguistio^toiieiii line 


Though the. plan phaita the clabioal line^ it^h^ in realitjr^trei^then^ 
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the classical studies by giving these an incretteed ntnu'bertrf-lidurs 
in the two concluding years, the years of greatest maturity. 

While the present discussion of the proposed plan has met with 
only such criticism as would be expected upon suggesting a departure 
from a long established order, it has in general been commended for 
the completion of school periods at points coinciding with other 
school requirements and^stoms, for bringing the subjects of the 
gymnasium into a more consistent grouping and for simplifying the 
articulation among the schools so that they give a more compact 
unity to the system. 


HOLLAND. 



The analogy which the school and school^sys terns of Holland bear 
to those of other European countries is not close enough to preclude 
distinct national traits. These are not so obvious in the distinct 
types of schools- and conteht of courses offered as in the national 
spirit and temperament which pervades and controls them. The 
school enactments that were adopted early as guides for subsequent 
development have proved to be a sufficiently safe basis for expansion 
to make unnecessary later enactments of a purely corrective chor- 


aeter. 

In the statutes regulating the schools of Holland can be traced an 
unwillingness on the part of the legislators to introduce radical inno* 
vations or to impose unnecessary restraints on either parents, teach^ 
.ers, or local authorities. % Hence e^ery movement that has eventually 
resulted in a radical departure from the established order or has 
given rise to a new type of school, such as the up-to-date technical 
and agricultural schools, originated in private initiative, gained local 
support, and expanded through State subventions, marking at every 
stage a steady methodical growth. The lawmakers have assumed 
that the people understood how intimately their interests wore bound 
up with the efficiency ^the sichoqls and that the people would un- 
grudgingly boar the exP&nse of their maintenance and growth, and 
also that local enterprise and intelligence could be counted on to aid 
in their management; * 

The disinclination to regulate where r^ulation can be dispensed 
with is seen, in the attitude of the State toward the earliest training 
of the child. Whatever educational efforts should be made during 
infant years have been thought of as devolving entirely upon the 
pai'ents)>oth as a duty and as a prerogati^ hence the Statedoea upt 
main tain inf ant schools norinatitutions to provide them with 
Ihe saino objectipi^ against mmecessary^a^n^alcing fpc thi 

4tat0!^^Uictance and delay in pas^g a compidso^^tt^ 
B^ntsj^w; to it that their childrw 




mtb -r^gi^ la th^j attainmonts of her people in the nidimonts 
of eduction, Hyland has ranked favorably Vith the other European 
Qf>up.inGS. In 1900 such a law was, however, passed, but with a 
majority of ody one; it Hxcd the ages 6 to 12 as the period of obliga- 
tory altendahce* 

In matters of vital concern to children, particularly the care of the 
youngest pupils, Holland has boon by no me^ns slow in passing tho 
necessary regulations. Tho strictest form of inspection has long been 
exercised in supervbing tho health and care of tho young. Official 
reports from every district and school community have been required 
involving a fullness of detail touching the ventilation, heating, kind 
and position of school desks, lighting, cleanliness, tho source and 
nature of the water, tho- playground and instruction in games. The 
regufations also covered the form of tho earliest instruction, providing 
that this should not be h^l3ed on books but should be given in con- 
nection with the handling of objects and with such recreation and 
activity as might be provided in the school garden. 

In determining the amount and character of work a child ought to be 
permitted to. do outside of school hours, the controlling authorities 
have evidently avoided attempting to cover it by a legal formula, but 
have left it in such shape that an adjustment may he made by inspoc- 
* tors on the merits of individual cases. To that end the local inspector 

.may [art. 3] grant' a temporary exemption from attendance at school for work in agrir 
cul^, gardening, tending czitlo, etc., to children who in the last six months pre- 
ceding the application, have regularly attended echool, for not more than six weeks 
annually, not reckoning the vacations.^ 

Thb, article m^ts a condition wmmon to all farming districts. At 
certain seasons of the year there is urgent need for the help that pupils 
of school agem^y to reader with duo regard to their yeare and 

^ health. If this .deman^^^ in a community, tho 

school may, of course, tfe clwod during the busy weeks, but, if this l>e 
s done, there is thedan^er that some pupils tjiereby dismissed would 
^ waste their time in idleness. The application for excuse is 
left to ^ inspector after having heard tho reasoixs, apd specific rcgu* 
l^rity bu attendance may be demanded a prerequisite for grab ting it. 

.. I- The law of 1900 and the la?tor one of 191 1 were found to be'^und in 
aspi^ bjr,ihe^ embodiment of their main features in tho 

.liw.thata^efe^ ^em ih 191?, A child-protecting lew p repared by 

;;<the .mii^ This measure is not a substitution 'for 

^ rathei^ai j^eVelopltncnt of^ what 5vas potentially inherent m 

g nuBfl^er of pta^ctlcal details 

^ imd extenfe itsganeiid^a&p^ M Urba^as Well' ll io rural 
lif#.^lA’tl|ie plt^j^li^di^ipltoi^ wage-eaniing^chiidren 
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work, lik6 chores. A child uudcf 12 with the duty of attending school 
may not ho employed on tho farm; the m^cipal authorities may, 
however^ permit childroa above 10 to perform obtain kinds ol work 
under BpeciHod conditions. Young persons under 16 are forbidden 
to do any farm work between 9 in the evening and 5 in the morning. 
This clause supersedes the one of 1911 W'hich prohibited factory work 
by children between 13 and 17, 

Uolland’s avoidance of measures imposing restraint and her firm 
iasistenco on essentials have proved to be sound principles in building 
up the system, to tiie teacher must be left a degree of latitude in 
selecting tl^ studies of the curriculum, in apportioning the number of 
hours^ and, most of all, in finding liis own methods. The schedules 
made out by an oflBcial committee usually bear evidence of a desire 
to include as many subjects as possible wiUi insufficient regaixl to 
what may reasonably be managed and assimilated within the* time 
allotted, matters concerning which the teacher, who is responsible for 
the results, should have something to say. 

In leaving the way open for individual ^d local initiatire and 
encouraging its exorcise in the interest of progress, HoUatid has not 
altogether escaped the difficulties that obstruct progress of this kind. 

It has not alwa}^ been easy for her teacher# toi get out of tho old 
grooves nor. to take up more timely subjects instead of the old ones 
to wffijich thoy had accustomed. The most difiicult point in 
choosing details of the study program ]was settiod, fortunatdy. ais it 
a]>peam, in 1889, when the law applyipg to instruction in religion 
was ^ framed that this subject was not excluded from tho schools 
but its presentation regulated so that there could be, no objection to 
it on sectarian grounds. Its inclusion m^as made optional out of 
regard for prevailing vicwis; but if a teacher imparted the ioslruction 
in such a way as to interfere with the wishes of school patfona, he 
made himself liable to severe penalties. The act which 'placed the 
private church schools on a par with the State schools by extendii^ 
to them same amount^— 30 per cent of the total , expense — as 
State subvention, has been regarded as a wise measure for ayountry 
almost equally divided between PtotosUmta and Catholics. But one 
less fortunate trend has been the result of thiiSiienactmeDt. Between , 
the private schools and tho State schods arose an unexpected dis-/^ 
tinction through which ^the latter caine to be known as schools for- 
the ‘poor. O'Tbey liave, ip consequence sufFered a decline so marked / 
that in 1917 a request to the Ketherlaad TeachersV .Amoc^ 
ins^ted tm m iqYesiigatiqn <il Urn support 
muokipiditiee^to.^e 
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northern Europe, namely, in the requirement of a strict physical 
examination over and above everything else. In other countries, 
to be sure, examiners and school boards are aware of the importanco 
of health and vigor, but they usually go no further than to require 
the candidate to be free from such physical defects m may be a 
handicap in the performance of his duties; but in Holland, educator;^ 
bold that i£ is advantageous for«the pupils to have before them in 
their years of plasticity a teacher who is himself developed as a 
strong and even physically attractive personality. Among the 
further prerequisites for a position, the close supervision of the 
practice' teaching is worthy of note; during the entire course of this 
part of the teacher’s preparation, ho has the benefit of experienced 
help and advice. The number of hours that maybe assigned to him 
as pupil teacher arc, both for ♦he sake of pupils under ^lis charge and 
for his own sake, limited by carefully considered regulations. 

The teachers arc grouped in three categories as a basis for remuner- 
ation and promotion : 

1. Those holding the position of head master with certificate 
qualifying for this position. 

2. Those holding such certificates but with a position less advanced 
than the one for which they qualify. 

3. A final clasq^ namely, assistants. 

’ In 1917 the Teachers’ Association advocffled the recognition of a 
fourth class, formed from the number of supply teachers appointed 
to fill positions left temporarily vacant. These teachers have been 
necessary, but they have also been a source of perplexity to the 
regularly employed instructors by requiring salaries equal to the 
latter. For this reason the association asks that they form a class 
ad reserve teachers with regular salaries. Though the remuneration 
qf all classes of teachers has been fair, oven generous for normal 
times, the last few years have, here as elsewhere, created conditions 
that Compelled teachers to insist oh an increase commenBurate with 

. the advanced cost of living. Through their own organizations as 
•well as thmugh their representation in the lawmaking assembly 
they have been able to show the reasonableness, of their request; but 
in many districts friction has come about with the farmers who fuiv 
' nish a part qf "the increased salary^ 

:* TOorihterruption arid dislocation of the school work by the Conflict 
».^~neajr^hbr 'border have not diverted the attention of the teachers of 
yfibllaAd ft^nt the' perm^ent .i^ues of their work; Though the 
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means underestimated. Yet the people of HoQand were unwillijfig 
to surrender any part of their literary studies in favor of studies 
with greater claims to meeting this one demand of the times. 
Although the schools here have one more foreign language than have 
France, England, and Germany, there was po attempt to relievo the 
schedule by curtailing the time given to Latin and Greek. In the 
case of the Girls' Higher Burgher Schools, the control of which is lo t 
entirely with the municipal authorities with no State aid, local 
pressure might have been expected to eliminate the one year'of Latin 
or Greek required for admission to the university. In view of the 
flexible schedule of these schools, the alteration coxild readily have " 
been made, yet humanistic instead of productive values so prevailed 
that these subjects were retained. 

Among war measures pertaining to tlurift and practical helpfulness, 
the schools of Holland instead of starting many new courses devoted 
themsolvte to strengthening those that already existed. Clearly the > 
choice between the occasional and the * permanent was here the 
determining factor. Pn consequence the courses in domestic service 
and domestic life with all the subjects in hygiene, sanitation, -and 
thrift thereto appertaining were strengthened so that they are now 
taught in a more systematic way up to the time the girls reach 16. 
with special departments jof the same general courses after that age. 

Even in this period of stress the teachers of Holland are taking 
time to improve outsida facilities of educational value. This is 
seen in the efforts made to perfect the educational value of the 
Netherlond School Museum at Amsterdam instituted by the Nether- 
land Teachers Society.^ This contains an important collection of 
books and periodicals relating to education in Holland and elsewhere, 
and of teaching appliances. Not only are current journals displayed 
on a reading table and past educational joumaJs accessible, but 
an index has been prepared of the articles on education that have 
appeared during the past 40 years in Dutch journals of general 
scope. 

* In Holland the war has given an impetus to the study of Ehglish 
both independently Aid in cormection with the schools. “Their . 
neutrality has yielded the Hollanders a number of interned guests . / 
available as teachers or touchstones of progress/' For the purpose 
of studjdng the English language and literature English clubs and^ 
study associations have been established at the university at Utrecht, - 
also in Amsterdwn and other plac^.' To the same end a Dutch^finn - . 
of publishers is issuing a select series of English literature classics. 

; Familiwity wth the viol^ce of wA haa had ah unfortunate: 
ouvthe ipaycWo ltfe*oLwhb^^ 
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hand from Germany, Norway, and Holland subitantiato the conclu- 
sions that would be expected, namely, that details from the front 
have reached the young with a fascinating appeal, causing a disturb- 
niico in their sense of right and wrong. The abnormal conditions 
existing in certain parts of Holland, especially in the border zone, 
have furnished temptations to laxity and crime. Het Kiznl, dealing 
with this subject, finds that at U^ocht the number of legal actions 
against young persons under IS was 176 in 1915, the following y(^ar 
• year it was 266, and in 1917 it had increased to 324. The daiiiago 
tlmt in this way tjireatons the moral life of the children has roused 
s( liool authorities in Holland as well as in other countries ’ to consider 
tho most efficient w'aj’^s of combating it. 

Hardships due to tho war touched Holland’s schools and social 
system with full severity, Geogtaphically she held tho precarious 
position of lying across tho path of traffic between tho bolligcjuftt 
countries and the world’s food resources. During the course of tho 
wju* she was entirely dependent ou imports conditioned on an ex- 
change of exports, generally viewed with suspicion by the opposing 
nations. Within her own borders unscrupulous profiteers did not 
hesitate to sell available food stocks to foreign buyers to an exUmt 
that threatened depletion and famine. Tho high cost of everything 
necessitated an internal regulation- of prices on a b^ partly patri- 
archal and partly socialistic, yet with very little hope of satisfyuig 
either tho trades people or the consumers. The way in which the.so 
perplexities wore met shows characteristic balance and clear view of 
tho full effects, so that even when the solution had to bo made in an 
emergency its remote consequences w-ero clearly kept in view. 

It is difficult to conceive how the principles that have entered into 
the intellectual and social life of Holland through the medium of tiio 
schools could have been mono severely tested than during the pAst 
tour years and a half. If these principles have guided her to fortu- 
nate solutions of peiploxing problems and steadied her in embarrassing 
courses, it is reasonable to see \h them evidences of the w-ork accom- 
plished by her schools. ^ 


^ 1 ' 


THE SCHOOLS OF FINLAND. 

With native literaty treasures and native culture embodied in !ier 
traditions, Finland had the prerequisites for an educational system 
with ,f^<jtig national chary teristics. From the veiy first, however, 
^ educational progress was swayed by influences teqding to divert it 

^,^fr6in its native trend. 
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Tlie foundation on which tt|e present FinniahBchools woro first built 
was laid between the years '1S60-1870, and fashioned according to the 
principles of Pestalozzi, %>on a parallel tendency of an opposite 
char^tor f^jpeared, namely, classical aims, which finally resulted 
in the founding of the gymnasium of the present day. From tho 
very first, tho two languages used in the schools, Finnish and Swo* 
dish, havo each represented a different tendency in shaping the 
school system, ^igain, every stage in the progress has been marked 
by the political as well as the academic pressure of Russia, Germany/ 
and Sweden. 


As in other European countries, tlio immediate effect of tho war 
was to lower the attendance in gcjicral and especially in the secondary 
schools and to it difficult to maintain tho schools on account of 
the shortage of tcachera. 

Li the statistics brought down to tho 1st day of February, 1915, 
the schools giving instruction of an elementary character or concomed 
with those are p;rouped separately, and include the folk school of the 
cities and tho country districts, ^ trade schools, household schoolsi 
continuation schools, training schools' for tcachofs oi the primary 
and elementary classes. They number altogether 4,634 > of which 
4,470 ai ‘0 tho public elementary folk schools. The number of teachers 
employed was 6,345, and that of the pupils in attendance 198,038. 
Of tho 3,250 schools charactoriaed as higher folk schools 2,806 were 
rijinish, 433 Swedish, and 11 with both languages. The constantly 
growing number of schools has reduced the average distance of thodo 
from the pupil's home. During the year 1914-15 the number of 
pupils wdth loss than 3 kilometers between school and home increase 
by 1,481; those living between 3 and 5 kilometers from the school 
incroasod by 285, while tho number of those with more than 5 kilo- 
meters to go decrea^d by 319. 


In 1915 Evangelical LuUierao congregations to the nuiibcr of 467 
conducted 454 |>ninary schools. This marked, however, a decrease 
of 199 schools during tho |ueceduig five jears, ono obvious reason 
being the better facilities offered by the public schools. Anothor 
^ reason pointed out is that many indi^trial estab&hments in the. . 
communities hare taken over arrangements for the first iasthictioa 
of tho children, to which the congregations havo readily consented.' 

^ The very laiige numl^ of congregatioa schook stiff maintained is' 
due to the unusually advanced age <9 years) at which chffd'rea _ 
the /oik school, llua made' some* form of preceding 
instruction nece^y; It was given at the homes and ^ 

by tlm clagy throogh annoal inspecUbn It paridi meeim^ m 
villages, l^ .po&trol aiade effectave by sotting tha/ a 

)a3 a j i) Q ^ jd ; for . jbp/ 
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The next stage in the preparation for entrance to thelycees com- 
prises tvo and often three years in the folk school or an equivalent 
course of instruction in one of the numerous elementary schools. • 
The lycees comprise eight classes of which the firstfive have developed 
so as to present finished courses leading to common occupations or 
to business and agricultural schools. This tendency has led to the 
creation of independent schools with five-year courses and equivalent 
in advancement to the communal middle or real schools of Sweden. 

In the Statistics the secondary schools (“learned schools”) are 
treated with much fullness of details of which the following seem 
most significant: 

In 1916 there 'were 19 State lycees, 24 private, and 7 communal, 
all using the Finnish language. At the same time there were 7 
State lycees, 10 private, and 4 communal using the SwedishJanguage; 

28 middle schools used Finnish and 8 Swedish; 16 girls^ schools used 
' Finnish and 9 Swedish. Of other institutions of advanced rank, 12 
used Finnish and 7 Swedish. Of this total of 150 secondary schools, 
then, 105 used Finnish and 45 S's\’edish. 

The three upper classes of the lycees. constitute the gymnasium 
proper with two groups of courJes, the modern group and tlio classical 
group. In the latter Latin is obligatory, 'while a choice is left 
between Greek and French. Pupils 'who do not wish instruction 
‘ in either can elect the modern coufse in mathematics with the 
addition of physics, chemistry, or drawing. In case they prefer tho^ 
brief ccnirse in mathematics as. offered in the classical group, they 
can elect this conditioned on taking the modern courses in physics, 
chemistry, and drawing. 

-The time and subject schedules now ip effect are not at hand, 
but those that were^followed before 1905 throw an interesting light 
on the system that then prevailed. In the classical gymnasium the 
apportionment was as follows: The vernacular — the medium of 
instruction which #as either Finnish or "Swedish — 16 hours; Ger- 
" man, 12; Latin, 36;J' French (elective), 6; Russian, 40. In the modern 
’ gymnasium the Finnish was raised to 18; German to 18, French was 
made required and given 12;^English was admitted as an "rtectivo 
with 4, and- Russian maintained the same |s in the classical gym- 
nasium at 40 hours. In 1908 Russian had been reduced to 20 hours. 

Tte two normal colleges — one at Helsingfors and one at Jy- 
vftskylft — Bxei maintained as classical institutions ^and particularly 
for the training of ^achers for secondary schools; The qualifica- 
■ taons foT ipositioim include the preliminary uni^eriity examination 
fofeihe degreexof doctor of phffosophy> the‘ completion of two temis 

practice itmtt^c^^ appertaining the^^ 

^.2 Father, "a spe^Med pari^^^pf 
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supeiTiBorj committee of the faculty. The candidate is, moiwver, 
required to pass an examination in education and didactics before 
the profesBOFB in these subjects, « « ' , , 

Three distinct tendencies are very mariced; XI) Up to the outbreak 
of the- war the Finnish-speaking dement, as evidenced by student 
statistics, had made steady headway. 'Before 1890 Swedish-speakiiig 
graduates^ere in the majority, but since this date the Finniah ha ve 
come to predominate. (2) The growth of private institutions with 
consequently greater freedom and variety in teaching plans and 
cultural agencies. (3) EMucation for present-day practical demands 
as offered in the modem line of the lycee has gained ascendency 
over the classical. This is most clearly seen in the private schools, 
but a siioilar influence also sways the State schools. 

Finland was f^ in advance of other countries in providing for the 
higher education of women. The first public secondary school for 
girk was begun in 1788 under the name of DemoiseU'en-Classeder 
Hauptschule zu Wiboig. In 1804 the name was changed to Tdchter- 
schule, and again, in 1842, to StOrre Fruntimmersskolan. In 1835 
a school for young^ women between 9 and 18 years of age was started 
in Hekingfors; it was conducted in cooperation with a coeducational 
primary school for children in the age of 7-10. This institution 
enjoyed a rapid growth,, maintf^ning a faculty of 13 men teachers 
and 2 women teachers besides special instructors in singing and 
calisthenics. This field of educational work become recognized to 
such an extent that in 1844 the State founded an institution for the 
advanced instruction of women. The school law of 1843 fixed the 
status of girk’ secondary schools by coordinating- them with the 
school system of the country and specifying the subjects of the 
curricula in those of Wiborg, Abo, Helsin^ors, and FredrilfflhajmL 
The contimvu advance of this type of institutions has -procedd^ by 
increasing the number of classes of those already existing, by granting 
'them S^ate subventions and by founding new ones. At the present' 
time, there are 20 Finnish— Bwedish-sp^aking secondaty^sohools 
for girk. In their educational work they were, able eariy to ove^ 
come the prevailing prejudice agains|^ gymnastios for. women, and 
brought it to such advancement that the instructien in this, branch 
as conducted in Hekingfors became e pattem for n^hboring coim- 
tries. In other schook co^ucatioh carha to be extended from the 
primary classes, to advanced secondary instm^^ until^ at^^the 
present day oneself of the total riumber d echbpk 
of both sexes to thei 'saihe^i^^ privfl^^es.' In the^spi^ 

ctf 

iad Fufiand^^t ^ total at^daoce <rf ^ 
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The People’8 High Schools conducted in Accordance with the 
ptrinciples of those in Denmark hare gained recognition in Finland. 
They are founded, o^ed, and maintained by local organisations, 
but receive no State giwt for their support nor aid for students. 

F^Kulitiee for higher education are furnished by the Technical 
High School of Helsingfors with four-year coursee in the sciences 
theoretioal and applied, and by the University of Finland. In 1916 
the umversity had a faculty of 289 members and an attendance of 
8,478. Many learned societies connected with the university oonduct 
comprehensive activities in study and research. 

■ The latest reports, under date of October, 1918, which have' come 
*to hand through Swedish sources, speak of far-reaching change 
>and reforms to be inaugurated* in the school system of Finland. 

' According to these the Sepate has appointed e;q>ert8 to submit a 
proposition for tifie recgrg&nization of the free public school activities 
^d, with this in view, to draft a plan, for a conl,ral board of contiol 
to be made up of representatives of every active school oigankation 
and school boardii The central board is to perform its duties through 
an executiva committee working under its direction* The contem- 
plated aottvities to be cmed out in this maimer include the founding 
of libraries, organizing lecture courses, inatruction courses, and 
training in the practical arts of the home. The Goyernnxent, too, as" 
it appears, is deteimmed to pass a general compulsory attendance 
law such as had long been discussed. The cost of all changes, is 
estimated at 8,000,000 marks. The expense of maintaining the 
folk si^ools is to be readjusted so that the commuoitLra will receive 
60 per cent of the total from the State. The chief of school super- 
vision has been requested by the Senateto pr^nt a detailed propoai- * 
tk>n fbr the complete reorganization of tee s^ool system, based oh tee 
principle of tee folk school as the foundation. The new organization, 
it is eixpected, will in its fundamental line^ be a six-year folk school, 
divided into a first period of two.years and^a second period of four 
years; a middle school of either three or four years and a three-year 
. lycee, or a. total length of 12 or 13 years. Proc^ing from the middle 
school aa preparatory, instruotioa wbuld .be given in professional 
schools, teachers' colleges, and lyoees* ' 

REFBRES^OBB. 

V ■ ‘ ■ . 

The abeeace 6t recent etefiitica hee'mede it necemzy to depend hugely te cumnt 
'.eduCetiooel jteiliilfl la compiling figures on achools,' enrollment, and ealariep. Adj uet- 
^ the laai teUti^ to teechere’ talariee, pnniiou, service tenuees, ynt bomiaei, 
peiiodiC incrementp am pendi^ in-^h of the aboft^mentioz^ countrim; hence 
^ H hte only the prppdeed cbuiges; instead of the fihal * 

" is included i4 the rt;]^ btt bein i^e^ mainly tram* tee . 
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EDUCATION IN ICELAND* 
By Houcfridub A&MAnornR* 




* Iceland (or Island), which is the proper pame, is an island in 
the northeast Atlantic Ocean touching the Arctic Circlesmth its 
northernmost points, ^ts )^a is about 40,000 square miles; , its 
population consists of about . 90, 000 people direct descendants from 

the Norwegian Vikings mingl^ with Celtic blo^.. ? ; : \ 

It was disqpve]^ at the end of the ninth c^ntiuy,. .^.ttlcKi im>. \ 
the last, hidf of niii& a^d half , of cehtun ^^ . 

settlers lef^ the^^ b^use:ofrtlie,i!^^^ 
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Mtablished in Tcdim in, 1262 it .waa ^ted to Norwi^, and lattH* 
on it became snbfect to Denmark or^ ratber/to the Ihiited Kingdom 
of Denmark and Norway. Since 1814 IceUhd h^ belonged to 
Denmark alone. On December 1, 1918, Iceland became a sovereign 
State, thon^ in coordinate xmion with Denmark, The proclama- 
tiijn of her sovereignty was made on December 2, and celebrated 
with impressive ceremonies. The national flag of Iceland was 
raised at Reykjavik the capital, and saluted by a Danish xnan-bf-war 
sent there for that purpose. 

The language spoken and written in Iceland is almost identical 
with that' spoken by the ancestors of the present population, the 
changes being so slight that the Icelandic youth of to-day can easily 
read and imderstand the first book ^ttea in it dating from the 
thirteenth century. 

i Shortly after the adoption of, the Christian faith, in the year 1000, 
the Icelanders learned the Roman ' alphabet and substituted it for 
the ancient Runic, which they .had hitherto used for engravings on 
stone and metaL Already in the twelfth century schools were 
founded at the two eodesiastical sees, Volar and Skalholt, and at 
twd other places. Yotmg men went to France and Germany and 
other countries to study. Wl^n they returned they became bishops, 
ministers, or teachers of the schools. In the thirteenth and four.^ 
t^htih centuries several monasteries wer^ eeUblished, and, as in all 
o(h^ Christiaii ooimtries, they became the centers ol educational 
development. Some of the schools had t^e special aim of trainiug^ 
young mea for the ministry; others had the pturpose of general 
^uoation of the public. History tells us that they were attended 
by both sexM at aU ages, the name of a learned woman* who taught 
Latininoneof the schools b^g given. In this connecti<m the famous 
old Icelandic fiterature deserves .especial mention. The Saga^ 
Oegandary 'talm), the Eddae (Scandinavian myths), and other 
classic Icelandic literatxire were committed to writing in the' twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Early in the sixteenth centiuy the first 
. Icelandic books wele pobliBh^', and the ^ole Bible was printed in 
, 1683^ All thrpu^ dark pesi$>d& of pls^e, famine, and other 
the schools Mre kept open, and they seem to have been a 
^pgOro^ of Me for th^ stribken people. As a link between 

s l^eM ihe cOmimon people we fintf, at dl timee, prominent 
{WM)duiS| relS^UB ^oet^i^antfbivi} leaders shining <mt as stars from 
.^tfae^d^Mes^ ^or"^^ it tlie duty of the clergy to have sup6^ 
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me for Uie people in tho mral sections to aMomble in Uie m|in room 
' the fhxmhouse during the long, disrk^ winter ereningB, wortii^ 
and studying. One read aloud from the Sagas, Eddas, Folklore, or 
^atever books they had at han<t while the rest were working with 
wool, knitting, spinning, carding, carving wood, or doing other kinds 
of domestic work. The evening ended with religious servioe, singing 
psalms, itml praying. Gradually the towns grew and formal schools 
were estabh^ed. The young people from the country were then 
sent to schools for the wmter season; the working people yreni to 
towns or trading places to seek work. Home schools of this kind 
are therefore becoming more and more rare. About the year 1880 
an act was passed by the Althing (Parliament) requiring that aQ . 
children 14 years old should be trained in reading, writing, add 
arithmetic, and also be instructed in the cateohism and Bible history. 
To comply with this law, schools and teachers became necessary, 
and, in time, both were' provided. * According to the law of 1907, 
the country is divided into 220 educational districts. In the five 
towns and in 48 districts, schools have been established^ but 167 
provide only itinerant instruction. For each of the school districts 
a school board of five members is elected, but for the itinerant dis- 
tricts a committee of three members, •’{he cabinet appoints the 
superiqtendent of elementary education for the whole country. The 
school boards and.consnittera of education have to provide adequate 
means of education and are reepoturible for the fulfillment of the law. 

All children are bound to go to school six days a week, not less 
than six months a year, from 10 to 14 years of age in the school 
districts, but in tiie itinerant districts the children at the best and 
most centi^ farmhouses must get at least a two-months' course 
each year. For the rest, their iqatruction depends entirely on the * 
hom^. If the parents or guardians wish to teach th^ chil&en 
only at home, they may do so. From 10 to 14 the children are 
expected (o go through one grade a year, with examinations. Ifi 
May is held an examination for all chfldren 14 years of age, vriiether 
they have been at school or not, conducted by a censor appointed 
by Government or by the country superinteiiLdent* H a child 
has been neglected imd not sent to school or tau^t the required 
aubjeots at home, the parents or gumdianB are fined. The parmte 
or guaii^ana are i^uired to give their <^ldren the primary instruc- 
Utoi ih readmg) .writing, and mumbei;^, eit&er ^at*^^e or with’ Ihe'^^ 
assktance of a teacher. If tEey do not, the oommitte^ 

St die e<diool board is authorisM t6 Ihave the«ohil^sii taught at the 
the pamtt or guardians. In man^ of tibie a^ook. 

gwkpf W t^drisn^ uhdor'40 yeara a^ bet MOsi of ^enf 
for child^fm jlO^ 
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wtln vdiditidiad support from the county treaawry. In several 
places private schools have been estsbl&hed espeoiallj for primary 
teaching; 

,..Th& subjects the law requires for examination of pupils at 14 years 
(4 are: Icelan^o (reding, grammar, composition, literature), 
luting, mathematdcs, religion 'tcatechism, Bible history, psalms), - 
geog^phy, natural history, and Icelandic history. E'urthennore, ac- 
cording to governmental decree many schools have added pinging,' 
general ^tory, drawing, physical ^training, and needlework. A few 
spools give manual training and domestic science; but a great many 
give mstruction in one or two foreign languages, preferably Danish 
and English. Most schools begin October 1 and close May 14. For 
that penod^ttendanoe is compulsory Oix days a week. At the present 
time no normal person can be found in, t^e whole country without the 
knowledge of reading, and hardly one\who is not able to- write and 
use numbere. Although thpre seOms to be a great difference between 
the popular education and that of the towns and more thickly 
mhabited parts of the country, yet children brought upnn the rural 
^tions vrith only two months^ instruction a year, hav/^ften proved 
thenmelves to have better capacities than thoee freffiThe regqlar 
schools. In the country the children have to work the greater part 
of the year. Study is a luxury for them, to which thAjlook forward. 
On the contrary, the town children look forward toeing free from 
Mhool and prefer to go into the country and help the farmers there 
m summer. The simple and healthy country life gives the children 
Eving there opportunity to study nature and life in ite reality. Y^ry 
often the yqUng people do not go to high schools (unglingaskolar) till 
they are 17, 18, or 20 years old. From the time they leave the ele- 
mentary school till they reach this age they perform manual Ittbor. 

The schools corresponding to the American high schools are 25 in 
Wittiqb®*'* -mpst of them junior schools. A few of them are evening 
schopls ppd partly technicaL Many of them are connected with (ho 
^dD!^^ai?y schools, having the. same master and -diireoted by the 
-same S^ool ^11 these schools equ^y for men and women. 

BB^or schools are iqr- womm only., In these are grades for 
,ioa(»ftjc science, i^d three aahools are fpt domestic soieuce onlyi All 
these 4Sohoo]s rec^ise more or Jess aid from; the national treasrlry; a 
lew of thoBOt fes® private, but most of them have grants item local 
Psofeg^oM tchftoJa.are an follows; Natitioalj J,; me- 
chanical, 1; agriotalfctma, 3; commercial, h; nosihal,,! j Obstetrical,.!. 

the_^ception of.,the Ihcs® -schools are,eji national 

•andaiaiiipiiortetlbythaOffi^^ {'or^e4e#a^4umb them 
la one achpd, Ij$ tfea tossa is a school |gi^tifriedB8l^)f eslah^- 
liiKcdflB 1S80 sod aSlutMl. 1 ^ ^ eoU.ege in,He^avik;^^Ji. is k 
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College in Reykjavik (the capital of Iceland) is in reality a continua- 
tion of the Latin Skalholt school founded in Skalholt immediately 
after the middle of the eleventh century. It is now in two' divisions, . ; 
the ‘*Teal” school or high 'school, and the college. The Icelandic 
name is: TTin n almenni menntaakoli. It is national as is the real" 
school in Akureysi. . ^ 

The University of Iceland was established by - the law of July 30, 

1909, and has been active from June 17, 1911. It has four faculties: 
Theolo^, philosophy, medicine, and law. Before its foimdation there 
were a school of m^icine and a theological seminary in Reykjavik; 
for all other higher teaching the students had to go abroad. A student 
from Iceland had. great privileges at the University of Copwhagen. 

Most of them studi^ there and are still doing so, especi^y in those 
subjects not offered at the University of Iceland. Besides the Ice- 
landic facility, there have been French, Grerman, and Danish pro- 
fessors at the university, sent by the governments of these countries, 
but when the war broke out the French and German had to retire. 
Popular lectures were given at the university in philosophy, literature, 
and history; statistics as to the number of attendants on these, how- 
ever, are not available. In the normal school is a course for teachers 
in the spring season, where they not only receive free tuition, but ai*e 
also allowed their traveling expenses and support. ^Many teachers 
go to the Teachers' Coll^ in Copenhagen for their further education, * • : 
and others now go to America. Men and women have equal right 6> 
attend all the educational institutions and to fill public offices as well. 

Many of the high schools, likewise those for the professions, wre free. 
Schools for advanced education are all free and even giye a little 
support to the poorer pupils. 

. Since the war began education in Iceland has been at a standstill; * 
indeed, retrogression has been seen in . some placee. In spite of the 
fact that the island is so far away from. the great disaster, it has been * 
seriously affect^. Fuel has been so scarce and the prices of . all ^ ' 

necessaries so exorbitant that both the school year and the daily 
hour^ have been greatly reduced in most schools, and a few have been 
closed altogether. In -oommon with the rest of the civilised world, :i 
Iceland eameatty hopes for better times. 
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